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PUBLIC AFFAIRS. 
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Up to yesterday noon the result of 592 elections 
in the United Kingdom had been declared. In these 
constituencies, 293 Ministerialists and 299 Glad- 
stonians have been returned, so that there is already 
an actual Liberal majority. The Ministerialists have 
won 23 seats and the Gladstonians 76, the net gain 
to the latter being 53, counting 106 ona division. At 
the Dissolution the Ministerial majority was 68; even 
if no more seats be won by the Gladstonians, their 
majority will be 38. The seats not yet contested, or 
for which the results are not yet to hand, number 78. 





THis result more than justifies our anticipa- 
tions last week, and makes it certain, first, that 
the present Ministry must retire from office, and 
secondly, that Mr. GLADSTONE will be able to form a 
Government and to meet the new Parliament at the 
head of a substantial majority. What his policy 
will be can hardly be a matter of doubt. An 
absurd story has been circulated, apparently for 
the purpose of influencing the Irish elections, to the 
effect that an agreement has been come to between 
the Liberal Leader and the Nationalist members for 
the postponement of Home Rule. It is hardly 
necessary to waste time in discussing this malicious 
invention. The Liberal party is pledged to Home 
Rule, and next year Home Rule will be duly 
discussed in the House of Commons. The only 
other urgent measure to which the new Government 
will give almost immediate attention is one for re- 
forming the Registration Laws, and making the 
polling on one day as in France, instead of allowing 
it to extend over nearly three weeks. This Bill will 
not, however, interfere with the introduction and 
discussion of a measure of Home Rule. 


THERE have been many notable incidents con- 
nected with the elections during the week. The 
most striking of these is, perhaps, the falling-off in 
Mr. GLADSTONE’S majority in Mid-Lothian, concern- 
ing which the Times waxes jubilant in its usual 
rather vulgar fashion. We can well leave our oppo- 
nents to make the most of this crumb of comfort. 
The fact that Mr. GLADSTONE’S majority was not 
tested in 1886, and that consequently he now had 
for the first time against him the whole body of 
Liberal Unionists in the constituency, as well as 
most of the opponents of disestablishment, may 
surely suffice to explain the falling-off in his majority. 
No one expected that the height of enthusiasm which 
was reached in 1880 would be maintained twelve 
years later. But no falling-off in his own majority 
will dim the lustre of Mr. GLADSTONE'S great achieve- 
ment in winning a majority for Home Rule in the 
constituencies of the United Kingdom. His more 
recent speeches in Mid-Lothian, like his earlier ones, 
have been founded upon one theme—the necessity 
for guiding our policy towards Ireland by the prin- 
ciples of justice. His election, even by a reduced 
majority, strengthens the powers which make for 
righteousness in the national affairs. 





In a letter to Thursday's Times Lorp Grey falls 
into the common but curious mistake of confounding 
Free Trade with the Repeal of the Corn Laws. Mr. 








GLADSTONE has claimed twenty-two years of his 
own life, beginning in 1842, as spent in the struggle 
for Free Trade. Lorp Grey replies that as Free 
Trade was established in 1845, Mr. GLADSTONE can 
only have spent three years inthe struggle. During 
the remaining nineteen he did nothing, for there was 
nothing to be done—except, indeed, that he secured 
the Commercial Treaty with France which is stigma- 
tised by Lorp GREY as retrograde and injurious. 
Moreover, his speeches between 1842 and 1845 were 
strongly opposed to Free Trade. But Lorp GREY 
has entirely overlooked the revised scheme of 
customs duties proposed by Sir RoBERT PEEL in 
1842, and attributed to Mr. GLADSTONE, at that 
time Vice-President of the Board of Trade—a scheme 
which secured the total abolition or a considerable 
reduction of the duties on seven hundred and fifty 
descriptions of goods. As President of the Board 
next year, Mr. GLADSTONE carried a Bill removing 
restrictions on the exportation of machinery. And 
the French Treaty was, at any rate, a step in 
advance for France. Surely, moreover, Mr. GLAD- 
STONE'S abolition of the paper duties in 1860 should 
not have been overlooked. 





THe death of Mr. Cyrus W. Fie ip will have 
recalled to most people not yet past middle age the 
first attempts at transatlantic telegraphy. How the 
two men-of-war, the American Niagara and the 
English Agamemnon, were to start respectively from 
Newfoundland and Ireland, and each having laid 
half the cable, were to meet in mid-ocean and effect 
a junction; how the attempt which failed in 1857 
was successfully accomplished in 1858; how the 
Queen and PRESIDENT BUCHANAN exchanged con- 
gratulations ; how preachers announced the com- 
mencement of the Millennium, and enthusiastic 
sympathisers wore slices of the cable, warranted 
genuine, on their watch-chains (and very pretty 
ornaments they were), and decorated their drawing 
rooms with six-inch lengths of it; how the event 
was celebrated all over the United States with fire- 
works and illuminations, and sometimes with an 
exuberance that lent itself only too easily to the 
satire of ARTEMUS WARD; and how almost as 
soon as the cable was laid its messages first became 
unintelligible, and then ceased altogether—all this 
is written in the history of the time and the 
memories of many people on both sides of the 
Atlantic, and the author of the “ Epic of Hades” has 
celebrated the event in verse. 


Nor will the history of the failure of 1865 and 
the attempt of 1866 be easily forgotten. The daily 
telegrams from the Great Eastern; their sudden 
cessation ; her return with the history of the loss, 
and of the failure of the grappling machinery ; the 
successful laying of one cable next year, and the 
marvellous recovery of the other from the depths of 
the Atlantic, together make up one of the most im- 
pressive chapters in the history of the »pplied 
science of our time. But for Mr. Cyrus Fisip's 
persistence and financial support, the enterprise 
would hardly have been carried through; and it 
cannot have been a very profitable one for its 
promoters. 





A Trvucypipes, dealing with the history of the 
last ten days, might interpret the diverse and terrible 
disasters recorded therein as a portent of some 
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great and awful struggle destined to alter the arrange- 
ment and balance of the civilised world. On Friday 
night of last week half the city of Christiansand in 
Norway was burnt down. On the same night a more 
extensive conflagration destroyed two-thirds of St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. The Anglican Cathedral, 
many churches, public buildings, stores, warehouses, 
wharves, and even some of the shipping in the 
harbour, were utterly destroyed, and the loss is esti- 
mated at two and a half millions sterling. New- 
foundland is not a wealthy Colony; ten thousand 
people are homeless; most of them have lost their 
personal effects, even their clothes; food and tents 
have been hastily despatched from Halifax by H.M.S. 
Blake, and aid has been promised by the United 
States as well as by the Lorp Mayor. It must 
be remembered that St. John’s is practically the 
one distributing centre for the island; that most of 
the stores are burnt, and that winter is only four 
months off—and in winter the port is all but cut off 
from the world, first by ice and then by fog. 
Moreover, during a winter in Newfoundland tents 
are useless, and some sort of substantial dwellings 
must be constructed at once. It is satisfactory to 
see that the appeal of the Lornp MAyor has already 
evoked a considerable response, and it is to be hoped 
that LApy O'’BRIEN's request for blankets and 
clothing will also be liberally met. 





THE Continent, too, has had its share of horrors. 
On Sunday, at noon, just as the Mont Blanc, the 
largest steamer on the Lake of Geneva, had touched 
at Ouchy, her steam chest exploded. A portion of it 
was carried right through the saloon, wrecking it 
completely, and killing or maiming a number of the 
passengers who were seated at lunch. This was 
followed by a rush of steam, which prevented their 
exit and scalded many of them to death. Twenty- 
five were killed at once, including three English 
ladies, but mostly French tourists; fourteen died 
soon afterwards. Statements, very damaging to the 
company, are in circulation—e.g., that the boilers 
were suspected, that the engineer had noticed some- 
thing wrong, and that the company insures its 
passengers against accident (that is to say, protects 
itself against the consequences of its own careless- 
ness) with one of the insurance companies that exist 
for that purpose. The latter statement, at any rate, 
is not contradicted, and a prominent official of the 
company has been arrested. 


But this horror was surpassed by that of Monday 
night. Part of the Bionnay Glacier, on the French 
side of Mont Blanc, had fallen and formed a natural 
dam. This soon burst, and in the small hours of the 
morning a torrent rushed down the narrow gorge of 
the Bon-Nant, a tributary of the Arve, struck the 
Etablissement des Bains at St. Gervais—a favourite 
summer resort of French travellers, just off the road 
to Chamounix—and swept away four-fifths of the 
building, with some seventy-five guests and forty 
servants. Part of the village of Le Fayet was also 
destroyed, and about fifty peasants killed. A 
number of bodies, all much mutilated, have been 
recovered some miles down the Arve, and fears are 
entertained of further falls from the glacier. Finally, 
the eruption of Mount Etna promises speedy and 
widespread destruction, primarily to the villages at 
its southern base. 


CAPTAIN LUGARD's long-looked-for dispatches 
from Uganda contradict most clearly and emphatic- 
ally the Roman Catholic accounts which six weeks 
ago so stimulated anti-Engli-h feeling in France and 
among the Colonial jingoes in Germany. The 


Catholic Waganda—who outnumber the Protestants 
by four to one—were clearly the aggressors; when 
they were beaten, the termis of peace proposed were 
rejected by KING 


MWANGA, it is alleged under 








Catholic influence; and the people most likely to 
profit by the conflict are the Mohammedans of 
Mengo, aided by a large body of Waganda reaction- 
aries, who resent the oppression of the Christian 
sects. Seemingly it is these Mohammedans whose 
alliance CAPTAIN LUGARD was charged by the 
Catholics with seeking. We await with curiosity 
the French and German replies to his serious charges. 


Ir possible, the Stock Markets are more lifeless 
than they have been for weeks past. In the City the 
notion is industriously circulated that the stagnation 
is mainly due to the elections, and the City view is 
re-echoed by the press. No doubt the elections have 
somewhat increased the stagnation, as interest is 
diverted from business to politics; but if there had 
been no Dissolution, there would have been very 
nearly as great a depression on the Stock Exchange 
as there is. Since the beginning of the year prices 
have been falling, and business has been declining, 
and that must go on while the prospects all over the 
world are such as they are at present. We have 
referred already to the fears that are entertained 
respecting silver. If the United States goes on 
buying at the present rate, either gold must 
disappear from the circulation, and silver remain as 
the only money, or there will certainly be a panic. 
But if the United States stop buying, silver will fall 
—nobody can say how much—and the trade with 
the silver-using countries will be disorganised for a 
time. Then, again, trade is in a very bad way in 
India, the Straits Settlements, and China—more par- 
ticularly in China. And unfortunately the crisis in 
Australasia is not yet at an end,as another failure this 
week proves. Coming nearer home, the reports from 
Russia are alarming. It is said that there will be 
another failure of the harvest, and consequently a 
second year of famine, while the cholera is spread- 
ing; and if it approaches the frontiers of Germany 
and Austria-Hungary, it will create alarm all over 
the Continent. In Italy the Government clings to its 
foreign policy, and the finances are suffering. In 
Spain people are already talking of a compromise 
with the foreign bondholders. And in Portugal the 
Government professes to be unable to do more than 
pay one-third of the interest upon its debt. So 
there is quite enough to account for the depression 
on the Stock Exchange—elections or no elections. 





THE Money Market is quite inactive, and is likely 
to continue so throughout the summer. A few of the 
banks are trying to stop a further fall by refusing to 
take bills from the bill-brokers at current rates. They 
are hardly likely, however, to succeed. Everywhere 
—upon the Continent and in the United States, as 
well as at home—there is an accumulation of unem- 
ployed money, for which there is no demand; and that 
must continue to be the case until new enterprise 
springs up. But as yet there is no evidence of a 
revival of enterprise. The failure of the New 
Oriental Bank stopped the recovery that was going 
on, and the fear that we shall have another heavy 
fall in silver is warning everyone concerned to 
be cautious in his operations. The Silver 
Market, in fact, is in a critical state. The 
United States Senate a week or two ago passed a 
Bill for free coinage; but on Wednesday of this 
week, when an attempt was made to have the matter 
taken up in the House of Representatives, the House 
refused even to discuss it. That is a step in the 
right direction. But the monetary position in the 
United States will remain in a dangerous state while 
silver continues to be bought at the rate of fifty-four 
million ounces every year. If, however, the United 
States stop buying, there must, as we have said, be a 
heavy fall in silver; and a heavy fall in silver will 
increase the apprehensions that are felt respecting 
the Eastern banks. Until, then, men can see a little 
more clearly with respect to silver, it is not probable 
that there will be much recovery in any direction. 
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THE LIBERAL VICTORY. 





HAT which we predicted a week ago has come to 

pass. The Liberal electors of the United King- 
dom have succeeded in overthrowing the Government 
of Lord Salisbury and in returning a substantial 
majority of supporters of Mr. Gladstone to the new 
House of Commons. There is nothing in this result 
which can surprise the readers of THe Speaker. 
From first to last, since the struggle began, we have 
pointed to the unquestionable signs of a Liberal 
revival throughout the country, and have deduced 
from those signs the promise of a certain victory. 
The depression which prevailed so largely among 
Liberals in the metropolis a week ago seemed 
to us to be utterly unreasonable, and we did not 
hesitate to say so. To-day, therefore, we have 
no surprise to acknowledge in the result which 
has given Mr. Gladstone a majority large enough 
to justify him in anticipating the retention of power 
for the normal term of office. But if the result is no 
surprise to those of us who studied the indications 
of the times with care and intelligence, it has un- 
questionably been a woeful disappointment to our 
opponents. We have no desire to press too heavily 
upon a beaten foe; but it is impossible not to feel 
some amusement at the spectacle which is now pre- 
sented by the Times, the Standard, the Globe, and 
the less reputable organs of the Tory party. They 
have lived in a fool’s paradise for years past, and 
they have induced their readers to inhabit the same 
place. Their sudden ejection is manifestly too much 
for their equanimity, and they find relief for their feel- 
ings in somewhat puerile demonstrations of personal 
spite and anger. Let us deal tenderly with them 
in their hour of deepest tribulation. The best that 
can be hoped for them is that, when they next 
find themselves allied to a victorious instead of a 
vanquished party, they will remember that their 
opponents are, after all, vertebrate animals entitled 
at least to that degree of consideration which every 
humane person shows towards his fellow-creatures 
of every degree. For the past six years the journal- 
istic champions of the defeated party have, with 
hardly an exception, treated those by whom they 
have now been so signally vanquished as though they 
were beyond the pale of humanity. They have now 
the pain and shame of being compelled to acknow- 
ledge them as their conquerors. 

What does the great victory mean? It means 
far more than the mere figures indicate. Let it be 
remembered that Lord Salisbury chose his own time 
for this appeal to the country, and that he chose a 
time when, by general admission, a wave of depression 
was passing over the ranks of his opponents. He 
deliberately fixed the dissolution for a date which 
made it impossible to have the London pollings on 
the one day when most working-men could go to the 
ballot. Nor was thisall. It is notorious that in this 
General Election corruption and undue influence 
have been used more largely on the Tory side than 
has been the case since the passing of the Ballot Act. 
“T was washed out of my seat by beer,’”’ was the 
statement of a defeated Liberal candidate a 
few days ago; and beer has certainly been used 
on the Tory side with an unexampled freedom. 
If one half of the allegations which are 
current respecting the means by which many 
Tories secured their seats are to be believed, the 
Liberal majority will be very largely increased when 
certain elections are inquired into by the judges. 
Money was almost wholly on the side of Lord Salis- 
bury ; so was “social” influence ; so was the Church, 
not only in England, but in Scotland; so was the 
Press. Yet, in spite of it all, the despised “items” 
who followed Mr. Gladstone have beaten their 











powerful foe on a field of his own choosing. If this 
were all, the victory for Home Rule and the real 
unity of the Empire would have been a striking one. 
But we must remember not only the special advan- 
tages of the Tories, but the special disadvantages of 
the Liberals. At least five seats were lost to the sup- 
porters of Mr. Gladstone by ridiculous and discreditable 
internal divisions. Inother words, the Liberal majority 
would have stood higher than it now does by ten, if 


‘seats had not been thrown away. Again, Mr. Glad- 


stone has had to bear the burden of the Home Rule 
cause at a moment when, owing to the lamentable 
action of the supporters of Mr. Redmond, there 
were divisions among Irish Home Rulers that 
naturally damped the ardour of many English and 
Scottish sympathisers with their cause. ‘ Home 
Rule will survive anything if it survives the disrup- 
tion in the Irish party,” was the declaration of an 
eminent Liberal at the time of Mr. Parnell’s schism. 
It has survived that disruption, and it now comes 
before the country backed by a majority of the mem- 
bers of the House of Commons. 

It is well that we should take these special cir- 
cumstances into account, or otherwise we shall 
certainly fail to grasp the real significance of the 
Gladstonian majority. Lord Salisbury, with every- 
thing in his favour, has been condemned emphatically 
by a majority of the electors of the United Kingdom ; 
and Mr. Gladstone, in his eighty-third year, finds 
himself once more at the head of the nation. The 
immediate result of the declaration of the polls ought 
to be the resignation of the Ministry. They may, if 
they choose, remain in office for a few weeks longer ; 
but we do not suppose they will care to cling to the 
mere emoluments of a position which they no longer 
occupy in reality. Doubtless to most members of 
the Government it will be a personal relief to be 
allowed to lay down the cares of office, whilst it will 
not less undoubtedly be for the public convenience that 
they should resign immediately. What will happen 
then may be anticipated with confidence. The man who 
has led the Liberal party to victory, the man upon 
whom more than upon any other the burden and heat 
of the long day’s struggle against coercion has fallen, 
is also the man whom the nation has now chosen as 
its leader and whom it presents to the Queen for 
official confirmation in his position. The dirty in- 
trigues of 1880 are not likely to be repeated in 
1892; but if they should be, those who take part in 
them may rest assured that they will not have to 
wait a dozen years before having their action ex~- 
posed to the public. There is no need, however, to 
anticipate a renewal of the Hartington episode of 
1880. The victory is Mr. Gladstone’s, and there is 
no man to dispute it with him. Those who have 
fought with and under him may well take pride in 
their achievement, and await the future with con- 
fidence. 








THE ELECTIONS IN SCOTLAND. 





je polling in Scotland will not be absolutely 
ended until next Monday, when the electors 
of far-off Orkney and Shetland will have the 
opportunity of pronouncing their verdict; and the 
results in several important constituencies a good 
deal further south than that remote corner of 
the kingdom will not’ be known until these lines 
are in print. But the returns from Scotland are 
already sufficiently numerous to furnish material 
for comment on the general course which the 
elections there have taken, and also for something 
in the way of an analysis of the figures. The first 
and most important fact to be noted is that the 
recovery of Liberalism from the cataclysm of 1886, 
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as expressed at the polling-booths, has not been quite 
so complete and satisfactory in Scotland as there 
seemed reason to expect, although there are good 
grounds for thinking that the figures of the polls do 
not exactly indicate the real degree in which Liberal- 
ism and Toryism respectively exist in the electorate. 
Whereas in 1885 only ten Tories were returned 
altogether from beyond the Tweed, the new House 
of Commons will contain at least nineteen so-called 
“Unionists,” and possibly one or two more. In 
several constituencies, also, the Liberal majority 
has fallen a long way below what it was in 1886. At 
least three prominent causes have contributed to 
bring about this state of things. One of these is the 
active hostility of the new Labour party, which in 
Scotland, still more than in England, has been in 
informal alliance with the Tories—not out of any 
sympathy with Toryism, but in the hope of so far 
weakening the position of the Liberal statesmen in 
the new Parliament as to compel them to submit 
to its dictation. Another influence which has worked 
in the same direction has been the practical absorption 
of the Dissentient Liberals in the Tory ranks. In 
England there are still “‘ Radical Unionists,” though 
their Radicalism, as defined by Mr. Joseph Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Jesse Collings, is a very peculiar and 
compressible commodity. But in Scotland, the two 
wings of the sham-Unionist party have completely 
coalesced. A good many Liberals who, while opposed 
to Home Rule, could not be persuaded to vote or 
work in opposition to Mr. Gladstone in 1886, have 
now been induced, by six years of misrepresentation 
in the great Dissentient newspapers, and by the 
immense social pressure that has been brought to 
bear upon them, to follow their leaders into virulent 
antagonism to Home Rule Liberalism. The third 
cause which has operated prejudicially to the Liberals 
in the elections has been the prominence given in 
many of the constituencies to the question of Church 
Disestablishment. Its supporters are quite entitled 
to do what they can to urge it forward; but its 
effect among the electorate may easily be compre- 
hended when we remember that while every Dis- 
establisher, speaking broadly, is pretty sure to be a 
Liberal, there are a good many Liberals who are 
strongly opposed to Disestablishment. 

When all these unfavourable conditions have 
been taken into account, Liberals have no reason to 
be either ashamed of or depressed by the results of 
the electoral struggle in Scotland. The worst that 
can be said is that though they have gained ground, 
they have not gained so much ground as they 
hoped. Of the four Liberal seats which have actu- 
ally fallen into the hands of the enemy, that 
in West Edinburgh has been gained by four 
years of systematic siege, constant work at the 
register, and the deliberate manufacture of lodger 
franchises and other qualifications. In North- 
West Lanark, a seat which went Tory in 1885 by 
a majority of over 1,000, and which Mr. Cunning- 
hame Graham captured for the Liberals by a sort of 
coup de main, has been recovered by a Conserva- 


tive, who combines in his own person the influence. 


of a large landowner, of a great coal and iron master, 
and of widespread family and commercial connections. 
The Liberal candidate, Colonel Reade, had practically 
none of these advantages, yet he was only beaten by 
81 votes in a total poll of 9,459. Perth was simply 
given away by a split among the Liberals, whose two 
candidates had together nearly 700 votes more than 
the successful Tory. The Camlachie seat in Glasgow 
was deliberately sacrificed by the candidature of a 
Labour representative. These are all the actual vic- 
tories the sham Unionists can boast, and they really 
do not furnish much legitimate ground for exultation. 
The Liberal successes are of a much more unequi- 





vocal kind. In Forfarshire a “ Unionist ” majority 
of 407 has been converted into a Liberal one of 
866. In the Inverness Burghs that very superior and 
self-confident specimen of Dissentient Liberalism, Mr. 
Finlay, Q.C., has been expelled by a majority of 53 
from the seat which he held against a Liberal assault 
in 1886 with 273 votes in hand. Of the Greenock 
victory, about which there seems to be some un- 
certainty, it is only necessary to say that it was 
scarcely expected by the victors themselves, hard as 
they had worked for it, so strong was Sir Thomas 
Sutherland’s hold on the constituency. But in Dum- 
bartonshire Captain Sinclair has brilliantly captured 
a seat that had long been a Tory preserve; in South 
Ayrshire Mr. Wason has fulfilled our prognostications 
and won decisively the place he only lost by five 
votes in 1886; while every Home Rule Liberal who 
shares—and who does not share?—Sir William 
Harcourt’s sentiments regarding the Dissentients 
will rejoice that Mr. Arthur Elliot has been relieved 
of the function of any longer misrepresenting the 
sentiments of the Roxburghshire electorate. Then 
in Argyleshire all Colonel Malcolm’s great and 
deserved personal popularity has not enabled him to 
retain the seat; the majority of 20 by which, in 
1886, Mr. Sinclair captured the Falkirk Burghs in 
the Dissentient interest has been converted into a 
majority of 639 against him; and that blatant Tory 
Democrat, Mr. Somervell of Sorn, has been ousted, 
though only by seven votes, from the Ayr Burghs, 
which he won two years ago with a majority of 130. 
Nine victories against four disasters—and two of the 
latter due simply to divisions in the Liberal camp— 
is not a bad record for the Home Rule Liberalism of 
the northern kingdom. 

It is not, however, in the actual losses and gains 
at the polls that the Unionist organs in Scotland 
and elsewhere find their proof of the decadence 
of Liberalism, or at least of the growth of 
“Unionism,” in that kingdom; indeed, they would 
be sore put to it todo so. But they point trium- 
phantly to the great reduction in the Liberal majori- 
ties in certain constituencies, and especially to the 
fact that Mr. Gladstone, who beat Sir C. Dalrymple 
in 1885 by 4,631 votes, has polled 2,000 fewer in 
1892 than he did then, and has only distanced 
Colonel Wauchope by the comparatively insignifi- 
cant majority of 690. It may, however, be as well 
to point out that in 1885 the Liberal party in Mid- 
lothian was united, and that the secession of the 
following year was notoriously greater in that county 
than in any other part of Scotland. Further, Sir 
Charles Dalrymple’s candidature in 1885 was looked 
upon very much asa joke by almost everybody except 
himself, and only not by him because he is incapable 
of joking on any subject; but Colonel Wauchope 
has been working with unceasing activity in every 
village of the county for at least three years past, 
while the Liberals have been content to trust to the 
great name and the greater services of their member 
to secure his re-election. Lastly, and most significant 
ofall, almost every Auld Kirk clergyman in Midlothian 
has been acting on the present occasion as a species 
of Tory election agent. An examination of the 
majorities that have fallen to each party in the other 
constituencies does not appear to furnish much 
material for Tory exultation. The Liberal majority 
has been reduced heavily in West Aberdeenshire, 
Ross and Cromarty, Haddingtonshire, and East 
Perth; substantially in South Edinburgh (where 
Mr. Lewis Mclver’s assiduous courting of the 
constituency for nearly four years past might 
almost have been expected to win him the seat), 
and slightly in East Edinburgh and East Fifeshire. 
But, on the other hand, we have obtained an 
enormous majority in West Fife, and substantial 
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increases in Stirlingshire (notwithstanding a Labour 
candidature), Elgin and Nairn, Mid-Lanark, Central 
Edinburgh, Paisley, the Montrose, Hawick, Leith, 
and Dumfries groups of burghs, and the Blackfriars, 
St. Rollox, and College divisions of Glasgow. The 
Tory and Dissentient “majorities exhibit a decrease in 
Glasgow (Central), East and West Renfrew, Dumfries- 
shire, West Perthshire, and the St. Andrews burghs ; 
while they have increased, though not very greatly, 
in Partick, South Lanarkshire, Peebles and ‘Selkirk 
shires, and Bute. The most conclusive measure of 
the extent to which Scottish Liberalism has ebbed 
or flowed since the last election is a comparison 
of the aggregate poll of each party in the present 
contest and in 1886, or at the latest election sub- 
sequent to that date. Thus :— 


1892 1886 
Aggregate of Liberal votes 235,019 173,778 
Do. of Tory os 94,828 53,466 
Do. of Dissentient,, 96,511 97,950 


These figures of course cover the statistics of only 
those constituencies of which the polls had been de- 
clared at the time of going to press. They show 
that the Liberals of the Scotch electorate outnumber 
the other two parties put together by 45,680, and that 
while they have added to their voting strength in the 
last six years to the amount of 61,241, or 55} per cent., 
the boasted increase in the numerical array of the 
Tories and their allies only amounts to 39,923, or 26} 
percent. In these figures there is no discoverable evi- 
dence of a Tory or Coercionist reaction in Scotland ; 
and nobody who knows the country, the people, or the 
peculiar conditions under which several of the recent 
contests have been fought, will entertain any appre- 
hension on that score. 








MR. MORLEY IN NEWCASTLE. 





HE .great fight which is now drawing to a close 

_ has been distinguished from most elections of 
the present reign by the extraordinary tenacity with 
which each side has contended for its policy, and by 
the remarkably heavy polls. The battle has raged 
throughout the length and breadth of the land, and 
it is only in a few of the constituencies that the 
number of abstentions has been at all considerable. 
This must be eminently satisfactory both to victors 
and to vanquished. It is well that when a great 
political issue has been set before the nation, the 
nation should at least try to grapple with it seriously, 
and not let it pass by with indifference. From this 
point of view the General Election of 1892 must 
always hold a high place amongst events of its class. 
That the result has not been so triumphantly 
decisive as some ardent partisans anticipated is no 
doubt in a certain sense disappointing; but at all 
events, such as it is, that result represents not a 
verdict won by default, but the deliberate expression 
of the opinion held by the majority of the people 
after years of consideration and discussion. One or 
two special points connected with the election still 
deserve attention, and of these, perhaps, the most 
noticeable is the result of the contest at Newcastle, 
to which we briefly referred last week. It is natural 
that the Coercionist party, who see in Mr. Morley 
one of their most formidable opponents, should 
endeavour to treat this result as a personal defeat 
for him, and should exult over what they regard as 
the unkind fate that has befallen a Liberal leader. 
But only persons who are ignorant of the real state 
of things at Newcastle will regard the election in 
this light. “It has nothing to do with Mr. Glad- 
stone and nothing to do with Home Rule,” were the 








words used regarding it by the man who has had the 
greatest share of influence in bringing about the 
election of the Tory candidate at the head of the 


poll, and whose feelings towards Mr. Morley are 
notorious. The truth is that Newcastle in 1892 
has seen the revenge of a very distinguished politician 
and orator for the rebuff which he suffered in 1880. 
Mr. Cowen is a man to whose great qualities we have 
always in these pages sought to do full justice, and 
we shall not allow ourselves to be betrayed into any 
expression that can be regarded as disrespectful to a 
man who in his early days laid the cause of liberty 
throughout Europe under a heavy debt of gratitude. 
But it is matter of common notoriety that for years 
past Mr. Cowen has been at war with the Liberal 
party in Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and that almost day 
by day since the return of Mr. Morley for that city 
he has been steadily doing what he could, as the 
managing proprietor of the Newzastle Chronic le, to 
damage Mr. Morley in the eyes of the electors and 
to weaken the influence of the Liberal organisation. 
The election of last week was an unquestionable 
victory for Mr. Cowen in the vendetta which he has 
carried on so long and with such unremitting energy 
against the Liberal Association of his native town. 
The feud between him and that body began before 
ever Mr. Morley’s name was mentioned in connection 
with the representation of Newcastle; but the fruits 
of Mr. Cowen’s desire for revenge have fallen upon 
the distinguished man who has given Newcastle a 
higher place than it ever held before in the political 
world. Neither Home Rule nor Mr. Gladstone, nor, 
we may add, the personal reputation of Mr. Morley, 
had anything to do with the untoward result of the 
election last week. But Mr. Cowen; with his great 
ability, his wealth, his influence, alike as a local 
leader and the proprietor of a great newspaper, has 
won a triumph over those who, in his opinion, 
slighted him nearly fourteen years ago. This is 
the true meaning of an incident which every Liberal 
deplores. It is little to the credit of Newcastle that 
it should have allowed itself to be seduced into the 
support of such a person as Mr. Hamond. That 
gentleman has never been taken seriously even in the 
town which he now represents in Parliament, and by 
Tories, as well as Liberals, his candidature, both in 
1874 and in 1892, has been regarded as something 
in the nature of a farce. But his popularity among 
the lower orders—the kind of popularity which may 
be gained by any local eccentricity who cares to pay 
the: price for it—is very great; and though the Tory 
party refused in the first instance to countenance his 
recent candidature, he was none the less regarded 
by Mr. Cowen as a useful instrument in his war 
against “the Caucus.” To his standard flocked not 
merely the local Tories, but all those who in times 
of storm and stress are wont to seek refuge in 
the Cave of Adullam. Every public-house in the 
ancient city might have been regarded as one of 
his committee-rooms; every man who felt him- 
self slighted by the local Liberal leaders was 
active in his support; whilst large numbers of 
persons usually indifferent to politics allowed them- 
selves to be influenced by the arguments of Mr. 
Cowen’s newspaper—arguments repeated day by 
day for years past—and gave their votes in favour 
of the local nobody rather than of the national 
statesman. 

It is not the case, as some representatives of the 
Labour faction have sought to prove, that Mr. 
Morley’s place in the ballot was due to his firmness 
in refusing to yield to undue pressure on the question 
of the Eight Hours Bill. The fact that he stood 
higher on the poll than his colleague, Mr. Craig, 
would alone dispose of that statement. Nor is it to 
be supposed that, in the event of a bye-election, Mr. 
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Morley would be likely to lose his seat for the city, 
the more intelligent inhabitants of which, irre- 
spective of party, are proud to have him as their 
representative. There is only one Mr. Hamond in 
Newcastle, fortunately for Newcastle, and it would 
be impossible to discover another man who pre- 
sented that somewhat grotesque combination of 
desirable and undesirable qualities in a Parlia- 
mentary candidate which enabled Mr. Hamond 
to secure his place at the head of the poll. 
These facts ought to be known in justice both 
to Mr. Morley and to the Liberals of Newcastle. 
Every Liberal must sympathise with Mr. Morley in 
a reverse which is certainly not to be attributed to 
any personal deficiency on his part, but which has 
befallen him in the honest and fearless discharge of 
his duties as a representative. Every Liberal, too, 
will sympathise with Dr. Spence Watson and with 
those who have organised the Liberalism of the 
North and carried it, despite this reverse at New- 
castle, to a triumphant victory in the present con- 
test, on the fact that they found their most powerful 
and bitter opponent in a man who was once the hope 
and the idol of his fellow Liberals, but who has, 
unhappily, in these latter days fallen short of the 
proud position to which he might have so justly 
aspired. It is not for us to blame Mr. Cowen 
because he has seen fit to ally himself with those 
who are the avowed enemies of almost all the great 
principles of which, in his earlier days, he was the 
eloquent and fearless champion. We must rather 
mourn over the fact that he should thus be seeking 
to undo the good work of his youth. It is right, 
however, that it should be known that the temporary 
reverse which Liberalism has suffered in Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne is due to local and special causes, and 
reflects no discredit either upon the Liberal party or 
upon those who represent it in the northern city. 
As for the Tories and their allies, we leave them to 
the shame of the exposure of their member’s real 
character which is afforded by his correspondence 
with Mr. Morley. 








DIVIDING THE SPOIL. 





LL human things are subject to decay, And 

L when fate summons Ministers obey. But 
before they go they usually take good care to leave 
no unconsidered trifles behind them which might be 
picked up and appropriated by their successors in 
office. Lord Salisbury and his colleagues have 
enjoyed an extraordinary amount of good fortune in 
the shape of public patronage for distribution among 
rivate friends. Lord Melbourne, who was a theo- 

oe without being a Churchman, used to say that 
the Bishops died to spite him. Lord Salisbury is a 
Churchman without being a theologian, and the 
Bishops die to please him. Nor is their accommo- 
dating disposition confined to themselves. Judges 
are not given to dying. They have rehearsed the 
day of judgment too often to relish the real per- 
formance. But they occasionally resign, and under 
the reign of Lord Salisbury, or Lord Halsbury, they 
have cultivated a spirit of Christian resignation. 
When Lord Justice Fry withdrew from the Bench 
vo seek in another sphere that repose which 
the Court of Appeal can never afford, the Govern- 
ment, much to their credit, offered Sir Horace 
Davey the vaeancy. On his refusal they conferred 
it upon Mr. Justice Smith, leaving Mr. Justice 
Day the only unrewarded member of the Parnell 
Commission. Lord Justice Smith is a good common- 
lawyer; but he will not strengthen the Court on its 
weak, which is its equitable, side. It is now announced 
that the vacant place in the Queen’s Bench Division 
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has been filled by the appointment of Mr. Gainsford 
Bruce, the member for Holborn. This is a dis- 
tinct job. Mr. Bruce has achieved a fair share of 
professional reputation, and is a man of high 
personal character; but nobody suggests that he 
would have been made a judge if it had not become 
necessary or desirable to find a seat for Mr. Ritchie. 
For such a prostitution of the judicial office no con- 
demnatory coaunas can be too strong. It isa far 
graver offence, from a moral point of view, than 
many crimes for which poor men are sentenced to 
imprisonment with hard labour. Lord Chancellors 
know what they are about. They are not carried 
away by sudden temptation, by hunger, or anger, or 
predatory instincts fostered in a rough life. They 
well know the consequences of what they are doing. 
They are thoroughly acquainted with the grave social 
evils which judicial incompetence may produce. Mr. 
Gainsford Bruce’s case is not quite so bad as Mr. 
Justice Grantham’s, and not nearly so bad as Mr. 
Justice Lawrance’s; but that is an accident. Lord 
Halsbury’s dispensation of legal offices has been so 
scandalously unprincipled that it would justify im- 
peachment. He had lately been frightened into 
something like decency, but the old Adam has 
broken out again at last. 

It has been held by some constitutional authorities 
that if a Prime Minister, or any Minister, makes 
appointments after he has visibly forfeited the con- 
fidence of the country, his successor is entitled to 
cancel them. On the eve of his own retirement 
from Downing Street, Mr. Disraeli nominated Lord 
Mayo to be Viceroy of India. The choice was an 
excellent one, and Lord Mayo’s assassination was a 
calamity to India. But the conditions under which 
the post was filled excited much criticism at the 
time, and it was even rumoured that Mr. Gladstone 
would advise her Majesty to confer the Viceroyalty 
upon someone else. A judge cannot be removed 
without the consent of Parliament, and certainly no 
Liberal would desire to interfere with the promotion 
of Mr. Alfred Milner to be Chairman of tlie Board 
of Inland Revenue. It is fortunate for Mr. Milner 
that this opportunity should have occurred. It is 
lucky for the Civil Service that he should be avail- 
able for selection. When Sir Algernon West retired 
a few months ago, the Board and the country lost a 
public servant of singular ability, and an amiable, 
courteous, shrewd, experienced man of the world. 
His successor, Lord Iddesleigh, has been pre- 
vented by ill-health from continuing the work, 
and his partner’s chance has come. No one 
could be better qualified for the highest ad- 
ministrative duties. Mr. Milner’s career at Ox- 
ford was exceptionally brilliant, and his suc- 
cess at Cairo, first as financial adviser under Sir 
Evelyn Baring, afterwards as Under-Secretary of 
State in nominal subordination to a native Minister, 
has been solid. Mr. Milner is undoubtedly among 
the ablest men of the day, and his early advancement 
might be assigned to pure merit if he had not been 
private secretary to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
If partiality for Mr. Goschen be Mr. Milner’s only 
weakness, he has a substantial reason to plead in 
excuse. The Chairman of the Board of Inland 
Revenue has need for those moral and social advan- 
tages of tact and temper which specially distinguish 
Mr. Milner. He is brought into personal contact 
with politicians of all shades. He has to deal with 
complaints and grievances of every kind and degree. 
Governments change, parties go in and go out, but 
it is the permanent members of the Civil Service who 
make the wheels of the State run smoothly and 
maintain the British Constitution. Whether it be 


worth maintaining we shall know when we know 
everything else, and not before. 
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NEW FORMS OF TORY CORRUPTION. 





‘sURING the present election campaign re- 
sourceful Tory candidates have developed new 
and insidious modes of electioneering, which seem 
to point to the necessity of rounding-off the next 
measure of franchise reform which the Liberal 
Government will pass with a good stiff new Corrupt 
Practices Act. Liberal candidates have always to 
face Tory intimidation and coercion, indirect bribery, 
and other baneful influences brought into play by 
the self-styled “party of culture.” To these old 
methods the Tories in this election have added new 
forms of corruption, more subtle but not less sure. 
The new corruption which has been extensively 
ractised in London has gained in refinement, 
ut has lost none of its effect. The strings are 
more delicately worked and by defter hands than 
in the old days when candidates openly bought 
their way into Parliament, but the refined methods 
are not always less successful. Astute wealthy Tory 
candidates can sophisticate the suffrages and steer 
clear of the meshes of the Corrupt Practices Act in a 
score of ways. And they doit. Where honest men 
fail, the unscrupulous money-bag succeeds. 

It is an old electioneering trick for candidates to 
“identify themselves with local institutions,” or in 
other words to give subscriptions in return for votes. 
Both parties, we fear, are either ready supporters or 
unwilling victims of this custom. The wily cadgers 
play one candidate off against the other, and judge 
of their fitness to represent the constituency not by 
the soundness of their views but by the extent of 
their generosity. In London during the recent elec- 
tions Tory candidates were not content with merely 
“identifying themselves with local institutions ” 
in a philanthropic capacity ; they joined the institu- 
tions. Their favourite hunting grounds were the 
small friendly societies and social clubs. They 
joined the “Loyal Friends,’ the “ Ancient 
Shepherds,” the “ Buffaloes,” the “ Druids,” and 
kindred societies. It sounds familiar to be called a 
“Friend ”’ or a “ Brother,” and the familiarity does 
not apparently breed contempt. The rich Tory 
candidate, whose home is in the West End, haunts 
low-class pot-houses, and fraternises with small 
cliques of *‘ Friends” and “ Brethren.” We know 
what that means. It means drinking. The publican 
does not give up a room for an evening unless he 
takes the rent out in drink, And what more natural 
than that the rich brother should stand “ friendly ” 
drinks to the “ Brethren” and the “ Friends”? And 
what more likely than that the “eminent brother ” 
should be thanked for his presence? and that the 
“ eminent brother ”’ should make a brotherly speech, 
in which he will incidentally mention the fact that 
he is a candidate? Or he may show his practical 
brotherly sympathy by planking down a subscrip- 
tion to the Society. This system of corrupt vote- 
catching, which has been very general in London, 
goes on until the eve of the election campaign, 
and at present there are no means of stopping it. 
Election meetings in public-houses are supposed to 
be illegal, but the law cannot touch the member of a 
friendly society who attends the fortnightly meeting 
of “his society.” Nor is the law able to meet the 
distribution of subscriptions before an election with 
the object of corruptly influencing voters. But 
these, and other potent electioneering influences set 
in operation before or during an election have 
no doubt been the means of getting candidates 
returned. 

A still more insidious and cunning system of 
corruption, the invention, we believe, of astute 
London Tories, which has been practised in a good 
many metropolitan constituencies, is the holding of 








“at homes,” “receptions,” or “ drawing-rooms,” 
with the object of capturing more or less ignorant 
voters. A wealthy Tory establishes himself in a 
district which with a sense of possession he is 
pleased to call “my constituency,” and thinks he 
will sap the independence of the working men and 
undermine their political principles by profuse 
hospitality. For the nonce the Tory believes in 
social equality. He opens his house—and his heart 
—to the horny-handed proletaire, who is invited to 
an “at home” to be cajoled by the affable can- 
didate, and smiled on by the charming hostess. A 
description of one of these functions says that the 
“working men soon find much to interest them in 
the delicate fabric of the carpet, in the antique 
furniture, and the old china.” Antique furniture and 
old china are new agencies in an election campaign. 
Candidates must be sorely driven for argument when 
they must fall back on the family heirlooms; and 
the candidate who thinks he will catch votes by 
trotting out his ancient china and his antique furni- 
ture must have a very low opinion of working men. 
Few working men are likely to sell their political 
birthright for a mess of drawing-room pottage ; but 
the system, which has been largely practised in 
London, may be taken as an example of the various 
modes of election trickery resorted to by Tories in 
their desperate efforts to maintain their hold on 
the country. Other more flagrant and more open 
methods of corruption have been adopted, and we 
are likely to hear of election petitions against several 
Tory members; but the law as it stands is helpless 
to cope with the more refined and effective methods 
of sabeudinn voters. ‘One man one vote” will not 
give us the free and unfettered verdict of the demo- 
cracy unless a stiff law is passed to check the multi- 
farious dodges of the Tory trickster and the insidious 
practices of the Primrose dame. 








OLD AND NEW LABOUR LEGISLATION. 





T is to be hoped that the new Parliament will 

find time to give attention to a matter as to 
which we are in danger of falling behind countries 
accustomed to look to us for guidance. Hitherto 
the legislation of England in regard to labour ques- 
tions has been the model for other countries. 
Foreign economists, such as Brentano, have care- 
fully studied and warmly commended it. In imita- 
tion of our laws have been fashioned recent 
amendments in tbe labour legislation of France 
and Germany. We early accepted—certainly long 
before them—the principle of freedom of contract 
between masters and workmen; and the publicists 
of those countries are busy with the difficulties 
which we mastered a quarter of a century ago, and 
shrinking from the consequences of freedom of com- 
bination even as our Parliament once did. As to 
the protection of children from premature toil we 
stand on a plane which they have not reached. In 
regard to one cardinal point—the settlement of 
labour disputes—we are in danger of being left 
behind. Anyone studying the recent consular 
reports relating to labour in France, Germany, and 
Italy must be convinced that, while we are standing 
still, they are moving rapidly. 

More than sixty years ago Parliament tried, in a 
feeble, ineffectual way, to deal with the labour ques- 
tioa which then appeared ominous as now. The 
intention was excellent; the means adopted were 
inadequate. Ifa master and workman fell out as to 
wages or other differences, one of the two might 
apply to a justice, who was empowered to nominate 
arbitrators or referees to settle the matter in dispute, 
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“and such justice shall then and there at such 
meeting propose not less than four nor more than six 
persons, one half of whom shall be master manufac- 
turers, or agents or friends of some master manufac- 
turer, and the other half of whom shall be workmen 
in such manufacture.” The determination of the 
arbitrators was to be conclusive. The whole machinery 
of the Act is of an old-world order—applied to disputes 
of the magnitude of the contest waged at Messrs. 
Carnegie’s works ludicrously inapt. We do not 
know that the statute was ever used, and it has long 
fallen into oblivion. It is impossible to speak in very 
different terms of the measure placed in recent years 
on the Statute Book with the intention of adjusting 
differences between masters and workmen. Mr. 
Howell says of the Act of 1872 that “in no case has 
it been ever appealed to,” and that not one Council 
of Conciliation had been established under the Act. 
Arbitration annually settles scores of disputes. Mr. 
Dale and others conversant with arbitration in the 
iron trade in the North are as sanguine as they ever 
were about its efficacy. It is being used with good 
effect in trades in which it was before unknown— 
for example, in the bookbinding trade. But things 
are not done as Parliament anticipated. 

Meantime in Germany and Belgium the attain- 
ment of the same end is sought by other means. In 
1890 were established in the former industrial courts 
designed to diminish industrial struggles by giving 
considerable powers to local arbitrators; and since 
1887 in Belgium there have been erected with the same 
object many Councils of Industry and Labour. It is 
a principle of the German law that the decisions of 
the Court when acting as a Board of Conciliation 
are not legally binding; the sole duty of the Court 
is to endeavour to bring about a friendly settlement, 
and the results have in many cases been very satis- 
factory. It is much too soon to be confident about 
the results of these experiments. We are warranted 
only in saying that they promise well, and that 
already it is clear they will not prove entirely barren, 
as our legislative attempts to mend matters have 
been. We do not suggest that they should be 
copied; our point is that we should strive, as other 
countries, to put down or diminish an evil from 
which none of them suffers so much as England, and 
that perhaps we shall accomplish more if we aim at 
less than we have attempted in the past. 

Masters and workmen will always be shy of 
meddling with measures which give to unknown 
persons immense powers. The latter have rarely full 
authority to consent to submissions to arbitration. 
Let us see what can be done by lessambitiousmethods. 
Question anyone who has been through a severe 
labour struggle, who has seen how good sense and folly 
are curiously mixed in it; how at one moment every 
wise word gets a hearing, and how the next is a 
moment of sheer madness, and the testimony will be, 
“The larger the constituencies appealed to, the greater 
the likelihood of a proper decision in the end. The 
workmen in a particular factory or mine, or even in 
a whole district, may go wrong. The likelihood of 
such a mistake is much less if the decision rests with a 
whole trade; it is greatly reduced if several trades 
must be consulted.” From this truth, verified by 
many observers, may be got a grain of hope. Does 
anyone suppose that when labour disputes arise, if 
the matter were argued out at a conference, at which 
were present representatives of two or three large 
trades with intimate relations, some of the strikes 
which we have seen would have been persevered 
in? Would not many of the irritating things said 
or done by the dock directors during the famous 
strike have been avoided if they had taken into 
their counsels, as a matter of course, men of 
business who felt the inconvenience of the strike ? 





Would miners throw up their work rashly or 
frequently if it were their habit to talk the matter 
over with representatives of iron-workers? It is 
unfortunate that the decision is too often made 
by people who are of one way of thinking, and 
that those who can lose much and gain nothing 
are not consulted. All past attempts to cure the evil 
by statutory enactments have been failures ; and we 
should be none the worse if the measures which we 
have described were one and all erased from the 
statute-book. What has not been tried, and what 
need not wholly fail, is the attempt to ensure that 
there shall be deliberation and many-sided discussion 
before the final decision is taken. This is not an 
insinuation that there should be Labour Parliaments 
or any such fantastic devices. The point which we 
put to the working men leaders is that good would be 
done, that a new element of peace would be intro- 
duced, if it were commoner than it is to discuss 
questions of strikes in assemblies in which were found 
representatives of allied trades likely to be affected 
by an unwise decision. If the Labour Commission 
now sitting were likely to be more than a drag-net 
for the collection of dull gossip and stale facts, we 
might trust to it to give the initiative. But in the 
actual circumstances we can only hope that in the 
new Parliament there will be time to spare for elabor- 
ating a scheme which, if less ambitious than the 
measures on the statute-book, will accomplish more 
because based on the principle, finding favour abroad, 
that the cure lies in full, many-sided discussion. 








THE BANK OF FRANCE. 





A T the time of the great copper crash in Paris the 
Bank of France set an example which soon 
afterwards was followed in London by the Bank of 
England, by coming to the support of the market 
with immense advances, and so preventing a dis- 
astrous crisis. ‘It did so at the request of the 
Finance Minister, and in return for the assistance it 
thus rendered it was arranged between the Minister 
and the Bank that at the earliest date possible a Bill 
should be introduced in the Chamber renewing the 
privileges of the Bank. The Bank, it may be said, 
was established in 1803, the First Consul himself 
being one of the original shareholders, and the 
concession was for fifteen years. In 1806, the 
concession was prolonged for twenty-five years 
after the expiry of the first term. Again, in 1840, 
it was renewed for twenty-five years, and in 1857 
for thirty years more—i.e., till the end of 1897. 
Not unnaturally the Bank desires to secure an 
early renewal of its privileges; and the Govern- 
ment, having induced it to assume serious liabili- 
ties, felt that the demand of the Bank was fair. 
Accordingly a Bill has been introduced into the Par- 
liament, and has been referred to a Committee of 
Inquiry, which has been for a long time discuss- 
ing the matter, and has consulted the Chambers 
of Commerce, the Chambers of Agriculture, and 
like bodies all over France. The Committee as 
well. as the Chambers are decidedly of opinion 
that it is well to renew the privileges at once, 
so as to terminate as early as may be all doubts 
respecting the position and future of the Bank. 
Everyone, in short, feels that the Bank of France is 
so well managed and so necessary to the trade of 
France that a change in its constitution is not 
desirable, and that its privileges should therefore be 
renewed with as little delay as circumstances admit 
of. In fact, the Bill introduced by the Government 
makes no change in the real constitution of the 
Bank, though it demands some concessions from the 
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Bank, both in the interest of the State and in the 


interest of the public. Doubtless it will eventually 
pass without any material modification. 

The sacrifices required from the Bank are not 
very heavy. In the first place it has to pay from the 
time when the Bill becomes law until the end of 
1897 £80,000 a year to the Treasury, the amount to 
be increased to £100,000 a year from the beginning of 
1898 to the end of the concession, which will be 
1920. Secondly, the Bank undertakes to render 
additional services to the Government in the mean- 
time in the way of the collection of the revenue and 
similar services. Thirdly, the Bank is to open other 
branches and agencies in several towns. Fourthly, it 
is to make slight changes in its way of doing busi- 
ness, which it would be wearisome to explain at 
any length. And, lastly, it is to discount in future 
for agriculturists as well as for traders proper. 
For avery considerable time the peasantry have com- 
plained that they did not receive from the Bank the 
assistance which they hada right to expect. But, 
although the Government was naturally desirous to 
meet the wishes of the agricultural classes. it shrank 
from imposing upon the Bank the obligation to lend 
to and discount for agriculturists. The matter, 
however, has been raised in the form of an amend- 
ment; and, although the Committee recognises 
the dangers and difficulties of the new business 
that is being thrust upon the Bank, it has shrunk 
from reporting against the proposal. At the pre- 
sent time the Bank is not bound to discount a 
bill unless there are three names upon it. Usually 
one of the names is that of a Banquier—a local private 
banker or money-lender. The proposal now is that 
the number of names should be reduced to two; 
but the Committee was unable to agree to this. It 
will be seen at once that if a peasant proprietor or 
a peasant farmer wants an advance from a branch 
of the Bank of France, either to buy seed and manure 
or to stock his lands properly with young stock, or 
for any similar purpose, the advance will be of no 
use to him unless it is for a period long enough to 
cover the time from the sowing to not only the reap- 
ing, but the marketing of his crops; practically, 
that is, for at least six months, and probably 
for nine months. But the ordinary trade bill runs 
only for three months, and the average length of 
the bills discounted by the Bank of France is only 
about one month. The change proposed is there- 
fore very serious. And further, it is possible that if 
very great care is not exercised the Bank may lock 
up a large part of its capital in farms which it 
cannot sell. The proposal, therefore, of the Com- 
mittee is that the Bank should be allowed to discount 
agricultural bills only on condition that there should 
be three names to the bills and that one of these 
names should be that of an agricultural syndicate 
or association, the two others being members 
of the association; and it argues that if such 
associations are formed and agree to back the 
bills of their members, then the associations, 
knowing the credit of their different members and 
their means of payment, will not back such bills 
without perfect assurance that it is safe to do so. 
We venture to think that it would be better to form 
some kind of Agricultural Bank or banks rather than 
to risk losing the great credit and the splendid posi- 
tion of the Bank of France. Probably, however, it 
will be found that the Bank will decline to do very 
much business of this kind. 

The Bank, as already stated, was founded at the 
beginning of the century. The original shareholders 
chose their own Governor, and they managed their 
business in their own way. But very soon the 
Emperor Napoleon remodelled the charter, so that 
ever since the Governor has been appointed by the 








Government, and the interests of the shareholders 
are looked after, not by directors chosen freely by 
themselves, but by so-called “ Regents,” consisting 
of two hundred of the largest shareholders. In fact 
the Bank is a Government bank, being practically 
administered by a nominee of the Government ; but it 
is owned by private shareholders, who have hitherto 
divided the profits among themselves, and these 
henceforward are only to pay a yearly contribution 
to the Government. Practically the Bank of France 
does all the financial business of the Government, as 
the Bank of England does with ourselves. Farther, 
the Bank has the sole right of note issue in France. 
There can be no question at all that its administra- 
tion has been unimpeachable. At one time—after 
the 1848 Revolution—the Bank note fell to 50 per 
cent. of its nominal value, but the fall lasted only for 
a single day, and within a week the note was 
again at par. In 1870, during the siege of 
Paris, the greatest fall in the Bank note was only 
15 per cent. The fall lasted for only twenty-four 
hours, and at times during the investment and 
during the Commune the note was actually at a 
premium. During the war, when the 3 per cent. 
Rente fell to half their nominal value, and when 
the Government was obliged to raise the so-called 
Morgan Loan at 7} per cent. interest (not reckon- 
ing the sinking fund), the Bank was able to lend 
the Government 57 millions sterling, at the 
current rate of discount, which was very soon 
reduced to 3 per cent., and shortly afterwards 
to 1 per cent. Since the war the credit of the Bank 
has constantly risen ; and every reader will recollect 
that just before the Baring crisis the Bank of England 
had to apply to the Bank of France for three millions 
sterling in gold to enable it to deal properly with the 
crisis. The Bank of France has been admirably 
managed, and with such care and such resources is 
naturally an object of pride for Frenchmen. Itis not 
surprising, therefore, that everybody joins in the 
wish that its privileges may be renewed with as 
little delay as possible and with as little sacrifice as 
may be to itself. 








CHRONICLE OF FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 





7 ING HUMBERT'S visit to England is postponed ; 
| the German Emperor is hunting, or preparing to 
hunt, the whale in Arctic seas; and those critics who 
attach great importance to the acts of royal and 
official personages and deduce corollaries as to the 
peace of Europe, may either enjoy a brief holiday, or 
draw their own inferences from the fact that the 
French Consul-General at Leipzig has been found by 
the police quarrelling in a café at four a.m.,and so gives 
rise to a “diplomatic incident,” or may study the 
dispute between Don Carlos and the Comte de Paris, 
occasioned by the appropriation by the latter of the 
“fleurs de lys sans brisures” which are the special 
heraldic possession of the head of the House of 
Bourbon. Don Carlos still claims that dignity, and 
has formally summoned the Comte de Paris to re- 
move the device from his coat-of-arms. The latter 
has declined to consider the communication, and 
there the matter rests—much to the amusement of 
Republican journalists. In political matters the 
week has been full of incident. Moreover, since 
our last issue there have been, at home and abroad, 
four serious disasters, to which we refer more fully 
elsewhere. Mount Etna, too, is in eruption. 

The cholera has, happily, made little advance 
this week. It rages at Baku and Astrakhan, and 
is reported at Moscow and Simbirsk; but it 
seems not to be spreading much, and the fair of 
Nijni Novgorod is not to be postponed. In Paris, 
where the form is probably not Asiatic, there is 
some apprehension, and great pains were taken to 
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filter and sterilise the water for the troops at 
Friday's review. 

Meanwhile in politics the week has been a toler- 
ably fertile one. France on Monday but just escaped 
a Ministerial crisis. An interpellation on the dual 
command in Dahomey—the land forces and the ships 
act independently, the result of a sort of traditional 
conflict between the Departments of War and Marine 
—produced an active debate, and a motion request- 
ing the Government to entrust the conduct of all the 
warlike operations against Behanzin to a single com- 
mander was carried by a majority of just two to 
one. M. Cavaignac, the Minister of Marine, however, 
took the whole responsibility, and treated the vote 
as a censure on himself. He has accordingly resigned, 
and is succeeded by M. Burdeau, who is a man of 
great industry and varied ability, and at present 
a Vice-President of the Chamber. M. Cavaignac’s 
fall was unexpected, and might have been averted 
by a little more conciliatory tone on his part. M. 
Clémenceau took an active share in the debate. 

On Sunday it seemed as if another crisis, again 
in connection with the colonies, was in store for 
the Government. It was announced that a convoy, 
with stores for up-country garrisons in Tonquin had 
fallen into an ambuscade near Bac-Lé in a narrow 
gorge among high mountains, and that twelve men 
were killed. The excitement produced by the news 
was out of proportion to its importance, and a 
debate on Wednesday gave occasion for a compre- 
hensive attack on the present administration of 
Tonquin, chiefly foralleged suppression of disagreeable 
facts. However, the Chamber contented itself with a 
motion urging the speedy formation of a special 
army for colonial service. 

At the end of last week the Chamber abolished 
the tax on doors and windows—a relic of antiquity, 
abolished in England, we believe, by Mr. Gladstone; 
but the Minister of Finance demanded a respite, and 
the tax will probably continue till 1894. The 
Session closed on Wednesday without the renewal 
of the privileges of the Bank of France. 

The French National féte, celebrated on Thurs- 
day, and somewhat interfered with by the want of 
sunshine, was chiefly remarkable for the display of 
Russian colours. 

The members of the Council of the Society of 
Notre Dame des Usines at Lille (a union of Catholic 
employers which put religious pressure on their 
men) were fined 25 francs each at Lille on Mon- 
day, for exceeding the powers specified in their 
statutes. 

Ravachol—defiant and blasphemous to the last— 
was executed at Montbrison at four a.m. on Monday. 
Precautions were taken against Anarchist outrage. 

A decree has been signed by the President fixing 
the opening of the Paris Exhibition of 1900 on May 
5th, and its close on October 3lst. The promoters 
of the rival Berlin Exhibition of 1898 have not got 
beyond asking the municipalities and Chambers of 
Commerce of the Empire their opinion, and inviting 
their co-operation. 

The Belgian Chambers met on Tuesday, and are 
at present engaged in confirming the elections of 
their members. Five elections to the Chamber and 
three to the Senate are disputed. The prospect is 
very uncertain. Probably universal suffrage has 
more ardent friends and would unite more fractions 
of parties than either the occupation franchise pro- 
posed by the Government or the educational fran- 
chise of some doctrinaire Liberals. A _ split in 
the Ministerial party was expected as the result 
of the meeting of that party on Thursday, but 
the Premier announced that neither of the two 
cardinal points of the revision scheme—the occu- 
pation franchise and the Royal Referendum—would 
be treated as a question of confidence, and proposed 
the reference of the scheme to a secret committee of 
the party, with a view to conciliating the dis- 
sentients, of whom M. Woeste is the chief. 

It seems generally admitted that the latest 
phase of the Bismarck controversy has done far more 





harm to the Prince than to the Government. The 
latter, it is felt, acted wisely in issuing the caution 
to its foreign representatives, which was published 
last week, as to Prince Bismarck’s journalistic 
utterances. Its assurances of his unimportance, its 
distinction of the Bismarck of to-day from the great 
Chancellor, its statement that he could never return 
to power, are galling, but eminently true and 
credible. This document, it would seem, was issued 
in 1890, when the Prince was being much inter- 
viewed. It is regretted, however, that such pains 
were taken to keep the Prince from obtaining an 
audience of the Austrian Emperor; but it is re- 
cognised that the Prince just now is his own worst 
enemy. Meanwhile, he received two congratulatory 
deputations at Kissingen on Sunday, to one of 
which he expressed his desire for peaceful relations 
with Russia, and it is expected that he may return 
from Kissingen to Friedrichsruhe through a number 
of towns which are prepared to give him public 
receptions, and that he will probably take his seat 
in the Reichstag—not to form a group, but simply to 
fulfil his duty as a citizen in criticising the policy of 
the Government. His Hamburg organ continues to 
insist on the supposed relations, present and past, of 
the Chancellor to the Catholic Centre party, which, 
from its compactness and discipline, is the safest 
nucleus of a Ministerial majority. 

The trial at Cleve of a Jewish butcher at Xanten 
on the Rhine for the alleged murder, for ritual pur- 
poses, of a Christian boy of six, will probably reach 
its end on Saturday, after lasting nearly a fortnight. 
The charge recalls the Middle Ages, but the anti- 
Semites are watching the case with the acutest 
interest. 

The continued migration of German peasants east- 
ward is a well-known phenomenon. They are not 
likely to continue going to Russia just now ; but the 
movement originated under Prince Bismarck for 
German settlements in Prussian Poland—originally 
to Germanise or eliminate the Poles—still continues, 
for economic reasons, and is about to be taken up by 
the Government of Baden. 

The debate on the Currency Reform Scheme in 
the Austrian Reichsrath began on Monday. One 
hundred and forty speakers were “inscribed” against 
the proposal and only 12 in its favour; but the Bill 
passed on Thursday by a large majority. The Hun- 
garian Lower House also passed it unanimously. 

A number of students’ societies have been dis- 
solved by the police in Vienna, nominally for 
exceeding the scope prescribed by their statutes, 
really for participating in the ‘“Pan-Germanic” 
demonstrations that greeted Prince Bismarck. 

The Italian Premier has made a bold stroke and 
astonished the political world. Signor Ellena, whose 
illness has been dangerous and will be long, has 
resigned the Ministry of Finance, and is replaced by 
Signor Grimaldi, a former colleague of Crispi, and 
friend of Nicotera, and who supported the Rudini 
Cabinet so lately as May 4th last. Probably the 
object is to satisfy Southern Italy, as the Cabinet is 
chiefly Piedmontese; perhaps it is to disarm the 
opposition of Signor Nicotera. But it is not likely 
that an abler candidate could have been found. 

The trial of the alleged conspirators against 
M. Stambouloff's Government and murderers of 
M. Beltcheff is proceeding slowly at Sofia. The case 
for the defence began on Wednesday. Little 
or nothing has yet been proved against M. Karave- 
loff—who has become blind while in prison—but the 
result as to most of the prisoners admits of little 
doubt. 

The Carnegie works at Homestead, Pennsylvania, 
have been occupied by the State Militia. Serious 
labour troubles between union and non-union miners 
are also reported from Cour d’Alene in Idaho. The 
non-unionists occupied a mill and fired on the union- 
ists. The latter retorted with a novel engine of 
warfare—a car loaded with dynamite and sent down 
a steep incline, which wrecked the fortress and 
caused the enemy to surrender. State Militia and 
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Federal troops have been sent. The silver question 
has been dismissed for the present, the House of 
Representatives having refused to consider Mr. 
Stewart's Silver Bill. 

General Porfirio Diaz is re-elected President of 
Mexico. The difficulty as to the maltreatment of 
Italian subjects at Santos, Brazil, will probably be 
settled diplomatically. 








THE CHOLERA. 


FTER having been for three years exposed to 
the ravages of an epidemic disease—influenza 
—Europe is now threatened with the advance of a 
more terrible scourge—<Asiatic cholera ; and sanitary 
authorities are already on the alert in discussing the 
necessary measures for the checking of its spread. 
This century has been the witness of several out- 
breaks of cholera, all of which have come from 
the home of the disease in India; and some in their 
course over Europe and America have resisted all 
the efforts of medical science to check their progress. 
The disease has probably existed in India for 
a long time, perhaps ages, and there are records of 
cholera attacking the English troops in India during 
the latter part of the lastcentury. The first epidemic 
accurately traced occurred in Bengal in 1817, whence 
it spread to the bordering towns of the Persian Gulf, 
but did not invade Europe. In 1826, 1840, 1849, and 
1860-1862 there were epidemics in India, all of which 
spread to Europe in four or five years, and reached 
America in from six to seven years. The mode of 
progress from India has varied somewhat. The earlier 
epidemics passed by way of Persia or Afghanistan to 
Russia, and thence over Austria, Hungary, and Europe 
generally; the later ones (1860) have passed by 
way of the Red Sea and Egypt to Europe. The 
lastepidemic passed by this route. Beginning in India 
in 1881, it reached Europe in the summer of 1884, 
and passed to America without invading our country. 
Nothing can be more definite about cholera than the 
fact that it spreads along the great lines of traffic of 
man. India, especially Bengal, is the prime source 
of the disease. From India it travels in two 
directions—eastward to China, and westward to 
Europe, by two chief routes, either overland 
through Persia and Afghanistan to Russia, or by 
the Red Sea to Egypt. The epidemics of 1860 and 
1881 in India passed by the first route; the present 
one has travelled overland to the borders of the 
Caspian Sea. These routes of the epidemic are no 
doubt explained by the great increase of traffic along 
these lines, through the Suez Canal and along the 
Transcaspian Railway. A prominent part in the 
dissemination of cholera has been ascribed, and no 
doubt rightly, to the Mecca pilgrims. Large numbers 
of these contract the disease during their journey, 
and on their return cause its spread. 

It has been stated, but on very slight grounds, 
that some relation exists between the epidemics 
of cholera and those of influenza. The subject 
of epidemic waves of different diseases is very 
complicated and as yet imperfectly elucidated ; but 
as far as dates are concerned there does not appear 
to be any relation between the epidemics of the two 
diseases. In 1829 to 1831, and in 1845, there were 
epidemics of cholera in Europe; the epidemics of 
influenza occurred in the years 1833, 1837, and 1847. 
Since 1847 there have been three attacks of cholera 
(including the present one), viz., in 1853-1854, 1866, 
and 1884, while there has been only one appearance 
of influenza, 1890-1892. The two diseases, moreover, 
are so totally different in their nature ard mode of 
spread that any relation between their epidemic 
Waves can only be an accidental one. Medical 
science is at the present time in a better position 
to discuss the nature of cholera than in former days. 
The disease is causing much widespread devastation, 
and is of so much importance in the medical history of 





India that a large amount of time has been devoted 
to its study not only in the East but during the recur- 
rence of the epidemics in Europe. The cardinal fact 
which has been made clear by numerous workers is 
that cholera is conveyed from man to man, not by 
the air or the breath, but by the evacuations.- 
The materies morbi, or active agent in spreading this 
disease, is present in the watery (“ rice-water”’) 
fluid which comes from the cholera patient. Another 
fact of equal importance to that just stated, and a 
sequence of it, is that the poison of cholera is chiefly 
conveyed by means of the drinking-water used by 
the community, and, of course, the milk. There is 
cogent evidence, not only from India but from 
Europe, of this fact. The conclusion cannot be better 
expressed than in the words of Sir John Simon, 
“that if by leakage, soakage from cesspools and 
drains, or through reckless casting out of slops and 
wash-water, any taint, however small, of the infect- 
ive material gets access to wells, and other sources 
of drinking-water, it imparts to enormous volumes of 
water the power of propagating the disease.” 

The character of this infective material was 
unknown until a few years ago. The work which 
had been done on the nature of infective disorders 
for a period of over fifty years had shown that in 
disorders which were communicable from man to man, 
the infective material was some living agent which 
was capable of multiplying itself in the human body, 
and of thus producing the symptoms of the disease. 
The advances which had been made in studying 
these living contagia pointed to some form of 
bacteria as the active agent in cholera, and in 1884 
Dr. Robert Koch, to whom medical science is indebted 
for the discovery of the tubercle bacillus, showed 
that in the evacuations of cholera patients, a peculiar 
comma-shaped bacterium, called by him _ vibrio 
cholere asiatice, was constantly present. This 
bacterium could be separated and made to grow by 
itself in suitable test-tubes. It would be beyond the 
scope of this article to detail all the characteristics 
of the “comma” bacillus; it is sufficient to say that 
it is recognised by most competent authorities as 
the active agent in producing cholera. The import- 
ance of the facts which have just been brought 
forward cannot be over-estimated, as they are so 
closely associated with the prevention of the disease. 
To enumerate them again: the infective agent in 
cholera is a bacterium present in the evacuations of 
cholera patients ; the disease is spread by means of 
these evacuations contaminating either the water- 
supply of a community or linen, which, unwashed or 
imperfectly washed, acts as a sort of storehouse of 
the cholera-poison. It is easy to see what ought to 
be done to prevent the spread of the disease, and 
the measures to be taken differ somewhat according 
as the disease is expected or is actually present. If the 
disease is prevalent in any country or locality it is first 
of all necessary to prevent the entrance of any case 
into a neighbouring country. The French school of 
hygienists are very firmly of opinion that quarantine 
is essential to effect this purpose. If, for example, a 
cholera-stricken ship or train arrived at a port or the 
frontier, every passenger would be kept in quaran- 
tine for a certain time, and everything disinfected 
after the disease had disappeared. This procedure has 
the disadvantage of keeping healthy persons in close 
proximity with the diseased, and thus exposing them 
to contagion under quarantine conditions which are 
never of the best. English sanitarians, on the other 
hand, as a rule, object to quarantine as a useless 
measure, not only for the reason just given, but 
because it is found impracticable to make it complete. 
They would, therefore, recommend that a rigid 
inspection be made of all ships, etc., coming from 
cholera districts, and, if cholera is present, isolating 
the patients and allowing the healthy their 
liberty after disinfectic/a of their effects,and a possible 
detention of their persons for twenty-four hours. 
Undoubtedly, however—and this is admitted by 
hygienists of all nations—the best method of prevent- 
ing the invasion of cholera into a country is to 
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improve the sanitation of the country, to have good 
drainage, a good water-supply,and the proper disposal 
of refuse. If, however, cholera be actually present 
in a country, the measures to be taken must include 
the destruction by means of antiseptics of the 
infective material in the evacuations ; and considering 
that drinking-water is the chief means of conveying 
the poison, all water used for such purposes must be 
boiled for two or three minutes, and then filtered. 
It is well also to boil all the milk used. If such 
measures are taken in each household, the risk of 
cholera is much lessened. Unfortunately it is 
difficult to persuade people, and especially the poor, 
to take such precautions systematically. 








MR. STANHOPE ON THE ARMY. 


— oe — 


)y ECENT criticisms, or the exigencies of a General 

\ Election, appear to have suggested to the 
Secretary of State for War the desirability of 
issuing a popular handbook to the British army as it 
has become under his guidance. The idea is original, 
and capable of wider application. A similarly con- 
ceived pamphlet by Lord Salisbury on the political 
situation of Europe as created by a Tory Govern- 
ment would command a large sale. “The Exchequer 
as I found it, and as I left it,” by Mr. Goschen, could 
not fail to be full of interest — especially to Sir 
Thomas Farrer. There is evidently much scope 
here for artistic treatment, and Mr. Stanhope 
and his collaborator have acquitted themselves 
admirably. Their readers will learn that, broadly 
speaking, no army, no guns, no fortifications, no 
torpedoes, no organisation, existed in 1886, and that 
by 1892 all these things and more had been provided. 
The cynic will, however, probably arrive at the con- 
clusion that an artist of equal calibre, painting in 
1885, would have been able to produce as sombre a 
picture of the army in 1880, and as fair a rendering 
of the progress achieved in the intervening years. 
For there is progress, even in Pall Mall. 

“The British Army” is largely a réchauffé of 
Mr. Stanhope’s speeches, the cheery optimism of 
which remains untouched by criticism and un- 
daunted by the astounding revelations recently 
given to Europe. But who will struggle through 
the huge mass of evidence taken by the Wantage 
Committee when an official description of the 
present state of the army can be obtained in 
the form of a shilling novelette with an alluring 
pictorial cover? It is not questioned that 
advance has been made in the period under 
consideration. We have a fair, but extremely 
expensive, rifle in process of supply. There are hopes 
of providing it with a suitable powder. We have 
re-armed our field artillery with a costly and at 
present ineffective gun, which before long will have 
to be replaced. The colonial defences initiated by 
Mr. Childers have been completed. <A large expend- 
iture upon barracks—some of it greatly needed—has 
been commenced. The Volunteer force, which pos- 
sesses considerable political influence, has received 
undoubted benefits. Mr. Cardwell’s reforms, carried 
out in face of bitter opposition, have resulted in the 
formation of a Reserve “rapidly approaching 80,000, 
in number,” but, in Lord Wolseley’s words, “some- 
what of a sham.” We appear to have begun to 
fortify London in some obscure fashion, although all 
the best opinion of the nation has long ago decided 
that London now, as always, can only be defended 
on the seas. The distinction, preserved in all other 
armies, between combatant and commissariat 
officers has been broken down, and the conception 
of an army staff thereby inextricably confused. 
The army surgeons have received new and misleading 
titles. These are achievements which no one wishes 
to deny or to undervalue. 

The many errors of fact contained in this inspired 
work have been pointed out in the military papers. 





Some of them serve to show how small is the know- 
ledge of regimental matters possessed at head- 
quarters. We are told that “there is, indeed, 
hardly any evidence to show that the soldier upon 
enlistment expects more than he subsequently re- 
ceives,” although Lord Wantage’s Committee elicited 
strong opinions of an opposite kind, and in the 
minds of the classes from which recruits are drawn 
the official pamphlet issued at the post offices must 
evidently lead to easy misconceptions. The general 
muddle of the recruiting arrangements, which was 
revealed by the inquiries of the Committee, un- 
questionably tends to justify Mr. Stanhope’s 
reluctance to grant any increase of pay. Until 
intelligent methods have been applied in this 
important department, it may fairly be doubted 
whether such an increase is needed to obtain the 
required annual contingent; but that greater 
inducements are absolutely necessary to secure the 
retention of good non-commissioned officers and a 
proportion of old soldiers appears certain, although 
Mr. Stanhope does not allude to the point. Mean- 
while, the enormous cost of the army seems to be 
attributed to Parliament, which “has added thou- 
sands of pounds to the expenditure,” and is “the 
worst offender of all in swelling the Estimates.” 
“Every soldier who claims a pension which he has 
not earned, every officer whose expectations have 
been disappointed, every contractor who has supplied 
the Government at a loss, or whose tender has not 
been accepted, is certain of sympathy from M.P.’s.” 
Yet one does not readily recall any soldier, officer, 
or contractor who has received a bonus from Par- 
liament, and it is quite clear that, by a certain 
class of military mind, Parliament is still regarded 
as the first cause of all the ills of the army. 

An advocate is a privileged person. He is allowed 
to say what he likes, and\to omit all references to 
matters which do not aid his brief. It may even 
become his duty to lead the public judgment astray. 
Thus, it is perhaps unfair to complain of the way in 
which the subject of the army is handled. The first 
duty of the War Office is, however, to supply an 
adequate annual supply of trained and grown men 
for the army in India. This, as Lord Wantage’s Com- 
mittee shows, it has signally failed to accomplish ; 
but Mr. Stanhope’s brochure has exceedingly little 
to say about India. The next duty is to be pre- 
pared at short notice to send out not driblets of 
men, but organised units to increase the force in 
India or to carry on a small war. Indubitable 
evidence proves that this can be done only with 
difficulty, and except in the case of a great war, 
by makeshift arrangements of the most unsatis- 
factory kind. The numerical strength of the 
Reserves is of little moment if they cannot 
be called out and if they are untrained. At 
present, only a small portion of these men have 
received two or three days of exercise—not of 
target practice—with the new rifle. There remain 
nearly 80 per cent. who have not even seen the 
weapon which is to be put into their hands. The 
whole question of the employment and training of 
the Reserves appears to have been overlooked. 

From all quarters come complaints of an ad- 
ministration which is not even able to produce a 
new drill-book free from numerous blunders, and 
which is complicated, cumbrous, and inept in all its 
methods. The Board of Admiralty provides the 
nation with by far the greatest navy in the world, 
and maintains 74,000 men, apart from reserves, as 
well as more than 120 ships in peace commission. 
There is no administration in Europe so cheap and 
so efficient. That of the War Office has become 
a byword at home and abroad. The one has re- 
mained almost unchanged for a hundred years; the 
other has been subjected to successive ineffectual 
tinkerings, the partial suggestions of innumerable 
committees and commissions. What explanation 
can be offered to account for this astounding 
difference, except that the Admiralty as an adminis- 
trative machine is based upon definite principles, 
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and has a definite policy to which it adheres, and 
that the War Office is a mere fortuitous aggregation 
of officials, without clear aims, and set in motion 
only by accident or caprice ? 








MR. CARNEGIE’S GOSPEL. 


———_#oe—— 


HE incidents at Pittsburg show that the “ Gospel 
of Wealth” has its unapostolic side, but it is 
wholly unjust to Mr. Carnegie to denounce him as 
a blood-sucker whose philanthropy is a hypocriti- 
cal pretence. Of Mr. Carnegie’s munificence there is 
substantial evidence, and if every capitalist were as 
liberal as he, the ideal millionaire who is to die a 
poor man might achieve incarnation. The trouble 
is not with Mr. Carnegie’s distribution of his riches, 
but with his manner of amassing them. According 
to his lights he is a perfectly just man, but his 
lights are the somewhat dim and delusive beacons of 
Protection and the rights of capital. Mr. Car- 
negie is a benevolent autocrat who thinks he 
knows everything that is good for his workmen, 
and who has built up a huge monopoly, which 
cannot be wrong, for does it not enable him to 
endow public libraries in Scotland? It is true 
that the tariff from which he expected so much has 
brought its disappointments. The American work- 
man was promised higher wages with more Protec- 
tion, but it has been found necessary to reduce the 
pay in the Pittsburg mills. Mr. Carnegie has an 
undoubted right to manage his works in his own 
fashion, and if his workmen choose to attempt to 
prevent his doing so they must take the conse- 
quences. At the same time, we are certain that a 
man of Mr. Carnegie’s public spirit and active 
generosity will not deny that he owes something 
more to those who have assisted him in creating his 
vast fortune than the provision for them at his own 
cost of libraries and picture galleries; and we are 
much mistaken if he does not in his heart disap- 
prove of the measures on the part of his subordin- 
ates which have led up to the serious condition of 
things at Pittsburg, which has been reported 
during the past week. This, however, is but a minor 
question. There are many disputes between masters 
and men in which neither side can be fairly blamed. 
There are some in which both are blameworthy. 
There are others in which the blame is wholly on 
the side of the masters; and there are some in 
which the men are alone the sinners. To which of 
these four categories the dispute at Pittsburg belongs 
we do not know, nor is it necessary that we should 
inquire. The real question of interest is not as to 
the rights or wrongs of one particular labour struggle, 
but as to the very extraordinary means by which 
the employers sought to put an end to the resistance 
offered by their workmen. And we confess that 
when we read the painful story we could not but 
feel sorry that at this particular moment Mr. 
Carnegie is enjoying a holiday in Scotland, instead 
of being at the head of his business in America. If 
he had been on the spot we cannot believe that the 
serious events of the past few days would have 
happened. 

Whether the reduction of wages at Pittsburg 
was, in the circumstances, right or wrong, is a point 
which is open to argument, but the refusal of the 
managers to negotiate with the men, or to recognise 
their trade union in any way, was a blunder which 
had worse consequences than we have seen in this 
country. It is conceivable that if Mr. Carnegie had 
been there he would not have sanctioned the 
hire of a gang of armed mercenaries to shoot down 
those workmen who tried to prevent the employment 
of non-unionist men. The treatment of Pinkerton’s 
detectives who surrendered to the victorious mob 
was a piece of savagery which recalls the Servile 
War; but the responsibility rests in part on those 
who called in the aid of these bravoes, and on the 








Government which abdicates in favour of Mr. Pinker- 
ton. Imagine the London dock companies during the 
great strike being allowed tohire anarmed police from 
a private contractor who lets out men and revolvers 
to slaughter citizens! A civilised community preserves 
order by means of instruments—amilitary or police— 
which are directly responsible to the public; but a 
band of men, paid so much a head for killing people 
wholesale, is intolerable to the elementary idea of civil 
rights. In some of the Western States it is still 
necessary perhaps to execute justice by means of a 
Vigilance Committee; but such a body is not bought 
by a commercial corporation to shed the blood 
of refractory workmen. Mr. Carnegie’s agents at 
Pittsburg ought to have invoked military aid 
in the proper quarter. This has been furnished to 
them by the Governor of Pennsylvania in such 
force as to overawe the rioters. But whatever 
may be the upshot of the dispute between Mr. 
Carnegie and his men, a rigid account should be 
demanded from Mr. Pinkerton. If public spirit is not 
dead in America this enterprising speculator should 
be permanently disqualified for the practice of 
organised ruffianism. The amazing thing is that he 
has been permitted to carry on the business for some 
time without any question of its legality. Americans 
have apparently become apathetic as to the capacity 
of the legitimate executive to protect life and pro- 
perty. The tombs of millionaires are guarded by 
Pinkerton’s detectives against body-snatchers, and it 
seems to be taken for granted that if the ordinary 
machinery of the law does not guarantee the 
citizen against criminal conspiracies he is at 
liberty to pay amateur policemen to supply 
the default. The Pittsburg episode has carried 
this assumption a step further, and we see a 
mercenary force employed to teach Mr. Carnegie’s 
“triumphant democracy” not to meddle with mo- 
nopolies. This particular experiment came to grief, 
but if Mr. Pinkerton is not chastened by the hand of 
the law he may recruit his battalions till they reach 
the proportions of a standing army, which may be 
used by the highest bidder to suppress an industrial 
combination in bloodshed. Perhaps it will strike 
the Republican managers that the spectacle of Pro- 
tection supported by Pinkerton is a dangerous 
object-lesson to the electors. At all events, we 
cherish the hope that Mr. Carnegie will revise the 
practice of his subordinates so as to bring it into 
conformity with one or two fundamental principles 
of civilised society which he has somehow overlooked. 








THE JACOBEAN GARDEN AT “THE 
HORTICULTURAL.” 





HE new schemes for what is called the beautify- 
ing of London are pleasant to read about and 

to think about. They are not very definite, and it 
is only an ardent spirit here and there who ventures 
to fix the date of their realisation; but they area 
nice and soothing subject for the fancy. Merely to 
see it set down in print (and from time to time of 
late it has been so set down) that London ought to 
be beautified, and that, to a very considerable 
extent, it may be beautified—this in itself is some- 
thing. We have come slowly to perceive that, in 
every esthetic standpoint, London has suffered and 
is still suffering much at the hands of its builders ; 
that it has not been, and is not being, built with any 
general regard to beauty, architectural or other- 
wise; and that, on the whole, a good deal less 
has been done for its improvement than has been 
done for the improvement of almost any other 
capital in Europe. It is good to have perceived as 
much as this. It is better to be convinced that some 
reform in the matter is necessary; and it is better 
still to have the persuasion that reform on a 
moderate scale is quite within the limits of the 
attainable. We have no large or elaborate scheme to 
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discuss or to propose. Mr. Waterhouse is ready 
with an unexceptionable project on heroic lines. 
Mr. Lawson,.M.P.,.pulls him up with a “ Where is 
the money to come from? The ratepayer won't 
stand to be taxed for that.” They discussed the 
question side by side in the New Review very 
capably indeed some months ago. But this ap- 
plies to improvements on the grand and expensive 
scale; and it seems to have been overlooked by 
most of those who have written on the topic that 
every citizen of moderate income may do his little 
bit towards bettering the outward appearance of 
London. 

To begin, in a small way, we want to have Lon- 
don artistically planted. Of avenues and squares 
and public gardens we do not speak. Those are not, 
primarily, the concern of the private citizen. Let 
him be a duke or a millionaire, he cannot say, “I will 
plant Oxford Street from end to end with plane 
trees. I will undo with lime trees the plebeian un- 
sightliness of Edgware Road. I will redeem Totten- 
ham Court Road with foliage. I will seek to amend 
with shrubs in boxes the gaunt monotony of Gower 
Street.” The authorities would step in with some 
eminently “practical” objection, and the work 
would be stopped months before it was begun. See, 
for a notion of the difficulties to be encountered by 
the private improver, Mr. West's racy “ Half-Hours 
with the Millionaires.” We must for to-day leave 
central London, and turn to the suburbs—east, 
west, north, and south. Here it is that the private 
citizen has his chance. The growth of the suburbs 
is amongst the most noticeable and notable facts of 
the life of modern London. We move farther and 
farther away from the scene of our daily work. The 
suburbs press outwards in every direction; the 
whole metropolis is becoming suburban in respect 
of its private and domestic interests; and in the 
suburbs every little comfortable householder is to 
some extent a gardener. In a comparatively short 
time London will be almost wholly suburban. That 
is to say, the great central area, the London of com- 
merce and of trade, the London of fashion, the 
London of pleasure-seekers, will be but a small space 
in relation to the ever-widening circle of what is at 
present called outer London. Now it should be the 
care of every good citizen to make this new London, 
the London of the future, as beautiful as possible. 
It seems in vain just yet to appeal to the suburban 
architect. He will be ugly and vulgar and unstable 
in all his works; though here and there he does 
begin to show some tokens of an awakening con- 
science, and one is not altogether without hopes of 
him. Meanwhile, it is desirable to wrap up his ugli- 
ness in decent ivy, and specially is it desirable to 
plant pretty gardens. 

We tcox note the other day of the little Jacobean 
garden in the grounds of the Horticultural Exhibi- 
tion. It is not a perfect specimen by any means, 
and the compiler of the descriptive guide has gone 
out of his way to lessen the visitor’s interest in it 
by dragging in a quotation from Pope's satirical 
essay in the Guardian. Everyone who is at all 
familiar with the history of gardening in England 
knows that at the date when Addison and Pope led 
the attack upon the formal or geometrical system, 
that system had lost what was best and most 
beautiful in the practice of the true school of: 
Jacobean gardeners. Pope’s wit was justified in 
respect of the absurdities of the soi-disant Jacobean 
garden of his day; but half a century earlier, the 
English garden, with its reminiscences of medieval 
art and its partial inspirations from the rich designs 
of the Italian Renaissance, had been a very noble 
piece of work. Not Pope, with his gay catalogue of 
“greens to be disposed of by an eminent town 
gardener,” is our guide to the perfect Jacobean 
gardens, but Bacon—Bacon and Temple, and the 
less scholarly but more reasonable Gervase Markham, 
and the homely, delightful William Lawson. In 
that form of the gardener’s art which Bacon so 
justly celebrated as “the purest of humane pleasures,” 





there may be observed at present a slight re- 
vival of intelligent interest. Towards the end 
of last year appeared the late Mr. John Sedding’s 
charming “Gardens and Garden Craft.” Early 
this year Messrs. Macmillan published “The 
Formal Garden in England,” of Mr. Reginald 
Blomfield and Mr. F. Inigo Thomas, a learned 
but most readable treatise, more polemical in 
tone than Mr. Sedding’s work, but admirably 
written, and teeming with graceful illustrations. 
It would not be amiss if these accomplished 
authors were to lead us back a little in the 
ordered ways of the artist-husbandmen of two 
centuries ago. 

Those ordered ways seem so good for adaptation 
to the narrow opportunities of the modern suburban 
garden! Two ideas in chief governed the de- 
signer of the old English pleasure-garden. It was 
shaped in accordance with a definite, formal scheme 
(for, from first to last, it was admittedly an affair 
and creation of art), and the groundwork of this 
scheme was of the most severe simplicity. For all 
detail and embellishment there was scope enough ; 
these might be as lavish and elaborate as was 
desired—great marble terraces with carved balus- 
trades, avenues stretching away for miles, spacious 
courts and stately bowling-greens, tish-ponds and 
tall fountains, green galleries and garden houses, 
aviaries, sundials, and statuary. But let the true 
Jacobean garden be on never so lordly a scale, let it 
spread, splendid and glowing, over thirty or fifty 
acres of ground, it was laid down throughout on 
lines of quite rigid simplicity. Thus the sumptuous 
pleasure-ground designed by a Le Ndtre for the 
delight of some great and scholarly noble, and the 
little enclosed space, aptly fashioned by the country 
attorney, in keeping with the neat physiognomy of 
his house, divided into squares, with trim narrow 
alleys between, a smooth white path under the wall 
on all sides, a dial in the centre, and a snug stone 
arbour at the end, would in reality have a common 
plan. It is this principal character of the ideal 
English garden of the late sixteenth and middle 
seventeenth centuries, the character of a definite 


design on an extremely simple basis, that we would /, 
p Stress upon. 


Stroll along the roads of any new-made London 
suburb, where the houses on either side average from 
forty-five to sixty pounds a year, and observe the 
gardens. You see at once that gardening has ceased 
to be one of the accomplishments of the fairly- 
educated man. In Bacon's day, and much later, the 
average English gentleman knew the rudiments of 
architecture, and the plain principles of gardening. 
The knowledge of these things was a necessary part 
of his polite equipment. Until we bring this know- 
ledge, or some shadow of it, back again—until the 
average Englishman knows once more how the builder 
ought to build, and the gardener ought to garden— 
we shall not get our beautiful London. The common 
garden of the conventional suburban villa is as bald 
and unimaginative an affair as the villaitself. Here 
is an irregular plot of crude grass with a big un- 
gainly tree set up in the middle. Here is another 
studded with clumps of untrimmed box or privet. 
Here is a straggling hedge, never clipped in its life, 
sprawling half-way across a patch of ragged lawn. 
The best of the gardens—and there are some very 
well-intentioned ones, expensively schemed—discover 
no principle of art. The landscape gardener will 
tell you that the formal or Jacobean garden requires 
a wide expanse of ground. It is not so at all. A 
few square yards of ground may be laid out in most 
beautiful shapes, and this is why the old system fits 
so nicely the little spaces of the gardens of the 
suburbs. It is the landscape garden, with its 
laborious imitations and chastenings of nature, that 
needs an ample acreage. The necessary and inevit- 
able deceptions of the landscape garden, and the 
true and inherent beauties of the formal garden, 
show greater in proportion to the littleness of the 
ground. 
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A THREEPENNY HOGARTH. 





VOR the price of Punch, you may buy now at 
the bookstalls a yellow paper-covered volume, 
of an innocent appearance, in which, as may be said 
with no accusing of the weekly humours of Mr. Du 
Maurier and his fellow-artists, you may have for 
your money more of the high, low, and what-you- 
please art of satire than is to be found in many 
Punches. Uogarth’s “ Marriage 4 la Mode,” and his 
two famous ’prentices, with Lamb and Hazlitt and 
John Ireland added in the way of commentary, 
printed in Edinburgh by the Queen’s printers, pub- 
lished in Manchester, and sold in London—for three- 
pence; this is your latest of masterpieces made easy. 
Though the plates are here and there a little in- 
distinct and rather small, and the print smaller, 
Hogarth, attended by Lamb, makes the happiest 
conjunction of artist and critic imaginable; 
especially as looked at from the point of view of a 
pocketable threepenny volume. 

“T was pleased,” says Lamb in a well-known 
passage, quoted on the first page, “ with the reply 
of a gentleman, who, being asked which book he 
esteemed most, answered—Shakspeare! Being asked 
which he esteemed next best, replied—Hogarth! His 
graphic representations,” continues Lamb, “are in- 
deed books; they have the teeming, fruitful, sug- 
gestive meaning of words. Other pictures we look 
at—his prints we read.” In that reading, we shall 
miss little, if we have Elia at hand to expound— 
an exposition all the more necessary when the 
prints are reproduced on a small scale, so as to blur 
some of those incidental details and finer touches in 
which Hogarth excelled. In our pocket Hogarth, 
the exacter part of the showman in general is, how- 
ever, filled not by Lamb, but by John Ireland, with 
an occasional accompaniment by Hazlitt. Ireland, 
it must be admitted, has not an Elian pen, and is 
given to dropping into your showman’s professional 
commonplace ; but that is to be expected, and, on 
the other hand, he really has the enthusiasm of 
his subject, and rehearses his topic with a will. 

We would rather quote from Lamb’s exposi- 
tion of the dreadful comedy of “Gin Lane.” This 
“sublime print,” as he called it, is unfortunately 
not reproduced, except so far as it lives in his 
inimitable description following a_ characteristic 
retort upon “the delicate critics” of his time who 
objected to Hogarth’s nobler realism. They, if you 
please, found Poussin’s classical plagues, draped in 
Athenian garments, admirable; while “the scenes 
of their own St. Giles’s, delineated by their own 
countryman, are too shocking to think of.” What of 
Poussin? we may ask now, forgetting that we have 
still our Poussins, if, alack! we have no Hogarth 
to compare with them. But to return to “Gin 
Lane.” 


“Everything in the print,” says Elia, “ tells. 
Every part is full of strange images of death. It is 
perfectly amazing and astounding to look at. Not 


only the two prominent figures, the woman and the 
half-dead man, which are as terrible as anything 
which Michael Angelo ever drew; but everything 
else in the print contributes to bewilder and stupefy 
—the very houses, as I have heard a friend of mine 
express it, tumbling all about in various directions 
seem drunk—seem absolutely reeling from the effect 
of that diabolical spirit of frenzy which goes forth 
over the whole composition. To show the poetical 
and almost prophetical conception in the artist, one 
little circumstance may serve. Not content with the 
dying and dead figures, which he has strewn in pro- 
fusion over the proper scene of the action, he shows 
you what (of a kindred nature) is passing beyond it. 
Close by the shell in which, by direction of the 
parish beadle, a man is depositing his wife, is an old 
wall which, partaking of the universal decay around 
it, is tumbling to pieces. Through a gap in the wall 
are seen three figures, which appear to make'a part 
in some funeral procession which is passing by on 
the other side of the wall, out-of the sphere of the 








composition. 


This extending of the interest beyond 
the bounds of the subject could only have been con- 


ceived by a great genius. This Shakspeare well calls 
imaginary work, where the spectator must meet the 
artist in his conceptions half way; and it is peculiar 
to the confidence of high genius alone to trust so 
much to spectators or readers.” 

The “Gin Lane” print, as we learn in Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s entertaining volume on Hogarth, 
was published with its fellow, “ Beer Street,” in 1751, 
that is some eight years later than “ Marriage a la 
Mode,” and four years later than the “ Industry and 
Idleness” series which form the concluding half of 
our pocket edition. When “ Marriage 4’ la Mode” 
appeared first in the well-known prints, Hogarth 
was about fifty, and still at his artistic topmost; 
after “Gin Lane,” as we know, he began to decline 
a little, and such vigour as his could not but decline 
unsteadily. But the pictured moral interlude of the 
two ’prentices is as vigorous as anything produced 
in the years of his strength from 1733 or thereabouts 
—the time, that is, of the “ Harlot’s Progress.” It is 
vigorous, but unequal; for even Hogarth when he 
would be a moralist first, and an artist second, at 
times lost something of his finer art and more dra- 
matic spirit. As for his commentators, John Ireland 
upon the two ’prentices is delightful, and spares no op- 
portunity of improving the occasion, as your showman 
should, in a tone that your professional homilist, be he 
showman or churchman, must needs adopt. There isa 
still angrier morality than Ireland’s in the comment 
of that great moral showman of the human face, 
Lavater, who could not but find Hogarth’s faces 
exemplary. The fifth plate in the ’Prentice series, 
which he copied into his book among his physiogno- 
mical examples; the plate showing the idle ’prentice 
turned away and sent to sea, leads him to a fine 
opportunity for moral admonition. ‘“ Observe,” he 
cries, “that unnatural wretch with the infernal 
visage insulting his supplicating mother ; the pre- 
dominant character in the three other villain-faces, 
though all disfigured by effrontery, is cunning and 
ironical malignity. Every face is a seal with this 
truth engraved on it,” and here he is obliged to 
resort to capitals in the extremity of his moral 
emphasis: “ NOTHING MAKES A MAN SO UGLY AS 
VICE; NOTHING RENDERS THE COUNTENANCE sO 
HIDEOUS AS VILLAINY.” A sentence, let us add, to 
be commended to those nice readers who like their 
villains and wicked ladies in fiction to be beautiful! 

But if we must needs point a moral out of our 
threepenny Hogarth, let it be more than physiog- 
nomical, for it has to do with rendering London 
itself—London, magnificent, wonderful, grotesque, 
tragi-comic; and as Cockney as the songs of Mr. Albert 
Chevalier, and as “up-to-date” as you please, in the 
great realistic way that was Hogarth’s,and that would 
be Zola’s perhaps if he had humour to add to his epical 
sense of things urban and modern. Apart from his ex- 
traordinary power of setting forth the human face in 
an infinite and dramatic variety, look at Hogarth’s 
wonderful sense of the imaginative effect of London 
walls, London windows, London streets. Not Méryon, 
in his parapets and gargoyles of old Paris, shall give 
you a finer sentiment of the lasting, as well as the 
flying, impression of that architectured background 
which is too familiar, we suppose, to go home to your 
imaginations, you men of London who paint and write, 
and are approved of the Royal Academy and Mr. 
Mudie! 

In the palmy days of the old Cornhill Magazine, 
while Thackeray was still editor, one of the most de- 
voted of Hogarthians, Mr. George Augustus Sala, who 
knew his London as well as his Hogarth, contributed 
to its pages some articles on the artist, afterwards 
reprinted in his well-known volume, in which we 
may find a last word to the purpose. London is 
a favourite subject of Mr. Sala’s, and in those days 
of his earlier literary fervour he wrote of London 
and Hogarth somewhat after the manners of Car- 
lyle and Thackeray in turn; with now a Carlylean 
vigour,and nowa Thackerayan ease and good-humour, 
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which rather went with the subject. He points the 
contemporary moral more than once in those chap- 
ters; and there is one passage on Hogarth’s plate of 
a winter's morning, the first in the Times series, 
which does this particularly well. It is the London 
of 1738 which is described ; and we can overlook the 
pe assing satirical significance intended by Hogarth 
in the perm: unent interest of this special scene. “We 
begin,” says Mr. Sala (whom we must abbreviate 
in the interests of Mr. Editor), “with a dark, raw 
winter's morning in Covent Garden Market. In 
front of the church is a sort of shebeen or baraque, 
the noted Tom King’s coffee-house; the clock points 
to five minutes to eight. Inside Tom King’s there 
has been, as usual, a mad broil. Periwigs are flying 
about. Swords are crossed with cudgels. The snow 
lies thick on the housetops, and the vagrant hangers- 
on have lit a fire with refuse wood, and are warming 
one blue hand, begging piteously, meanwhile, with 
the other. More beaux and bloods have rambled 
into the market, their rich dresses all disordered, to 
make staggering love to apple-women and semp- 
stresses going to their work. There is a foreground 
of carrots, turnips, and cabbage leaves. Change the 
dresses, clear away Tom King’s coffee-house, and 
transplant its roysterers, and Hogarth’s ‘Life in 
London’ is enacted every summer and winter morning 
in our present Covent Garden Market.” So far Mr. 
Sala, writing in 1860. In 1892 we may still reapply 
our Hogarth to much the same effect. But tell us, 
Mr. Sala, how with all our Royal Academies, which 
you rather approve, we shall train us a new Hogarth 
for our new London, the strong hand that shall 
picture us the Cockney tragi-comedy of 1892? With 
all our arts and crafts we may not do it. Your 
Hogarth, alack! is born, and not made. 





RABELAIS. 





M RENE MILLET gives us an excellent “ Rabe- 

lais” (Paris: Hachette), genial, sane, over- 
flowing with detail, opulent in colour, as befits its 
subject. Moreover, the book has measure and 
method, which its subject never had. It abstracts 
the quintessence of the Grand Abstractor of Quintes- 
sences—abstracts it, and, what is no slight achieve- 
ment, deodorises it. For it is a great relief to be 
enabled to penetrate to the true inwardness of 
Rabelais without having to hold one’s nose. Not 
that M. Millet allows us to ignore what the eighteenth- 
century Muse would have called the stercoraceous 
heap that looms so large in the famous Five Books 
of Master Alcofribas Nasier. He recognises its exist- 
ence with candour, and tells us why it is there. But 
to be aware of it is one thing, to wallow in it, as some 
professed Rabelaisians use, is quite another. After all, 
as M. Millet points out, the great Rabelaisian joke was 
not invented by Rabelais. What he did invent was 
its employment as a means of polemic. It was one of 
his weapons against morbid asceticism, or, as himself 
would say, Antiphysie. Doubtless, from the modern 
view-point, he brandished this particular weapon a 
little too vigorously; but then we must concede 
something to him on the score of the professional 
bias. For it is sometimes forgotten that this man, 
who to us is a philosopher and man of letters, was 
to his contemporaries a medical practitioner, was 
indeed for a time what would now be called house- 
surgeon at the Lyons Hospital, and so accustomed 
to regard all the natural functions of the body with 
equanimity. Among the many pleas M. Millet finds 
in extenuation of Rabelais’ coarseness, this one, 
curiously enough, has escaped him. 

But before Rabelais was a physician he was a 
priest, wherein he invites comparison with another 
man of letters, of perhaps equally enormous in- 
fluence, Ernest Renan. Is it because the comparison 
is so obvious that M. Millet is careful to avoid 
making it? Rabelais and Renan both fight against 
ecclesiasticism, against the maceration of the flesh, 





both preach the return to nature, an intelligent 
optimism. They are both disciples of Erasmus, of 
whose creed this is the kernel :—*“ There is but one 
God. He has different names, but don’t go about 
saying so. These verities should be wrapped in 
silence, like the mysteries of Eleusis. Disdain the 
inferior gods, and hold your tongue.” They both 
attempt a sort of eirenicon between paganism and 
Christianity. Witness, for Rabelais, this passage 
from the history of Pantagruel, wherein reference is 
made to Plutarch’s legend that the god Pan died 
somewhere about the time of the Emperor Tiberius: 
“]T would interpret it, said he, of that great Saviour 
of the faithful who was ignominiously slain in 
Judea by the envy and iniquity of pontiffs, 
doctors, priests, and monks of the Mosaic law. 

Of good right may he be, in the Greek tongue, called 
Pan. Seeing that he is our All: all that we are, all 
that our life is made up of, all that we have, all that 
we hope for is he, is in him, of him, by him. He is 
the good Pan, the great pastor, who holds not only 
his sheep in love and affection, but the shepherds 
also. . . . Pantagruel, this discourse at an end, 
remained silent in profound contemplation. Presently 
we saw tears flowing from his eyes, as big as 
ostrich-eggs.” Here, bating the inevitable difference 
of style, is Renanism before Renan. Or, if you think 
of Steele and Lamb and Thackeray, you will see that 
it is not without its affinity to what has been called 
the Religion of Men of Letters. 

M. Millet, naturally, goes further into the matter 
than this, and gives us not only the Rabelaisian 
religion, but its articles. They are eight in number, 
and, if only for the benefit of shallow students who 
conceive Rabelais as a literary Silenus, always 
“laughing in his easy-chair,’ or inditing a “jolly 
chapter,” it may be well to set them down in M. 
Millet’s order of enumeration:—(1) Develop the body 
along with the mind. (2) For abstractions substitute 
visible and tangible facts. (3) The mind is superior 
to the body, and, in the domain of the mind, moral 
sentiment to knowledge. (4) The secret of all science, 
as of all morality, is the return to nature. (5) The law 
of love which governs the universe ought also to 
govern society. .(6) Enjoy everything and be moved 
by nothing. Above all, (7) face death with com- 
posure, for (8) we do not wholly die. It is astonish- 
ing that this last point should have escaped Henri 
Martin and one or two other learned Rabelaisians 
who have represented the “ master” as an atheist. 
Nothing could be more explicit than Pantagruel’s 
declaration: “Je crois, dit Pantagruel, que toutes 
Ames intellectives sont exemptes des ciseaux 
d’Atropos. Toutes sont immortelles, anges, démons 
et humaines.” 

These articles of the Rabelaisian creed M. Millet 
has collected mainly from the chapters dealing with 
the eduéation of Pantagruel, the real hero of the 
Five Books, the type of the benign and liberal ruler, 
suggested to its creator, as some think, by Francis L, 
but, as others maintain (e.g., M. Arthur Heulhard, in 
his “ Rabelais en Italie,’ recently reviewed in THE 
SPEAKER), by his patron the Seigneur du Bellay. It 
is to Pantagruel, not to Frére Jean or to Panurge, 
that we must go for the true Rabelaisian philosophy. 
Frére Jean, indeed, the type of sensual, gluttonous, 
bibulous, pugnacious monk, a_ glorified Friar 
Tuck, had been a_ stock character of popular 
literature ever since monks were, and when M. 
Millet puts him forward as representing the 
Renaissance on the side of the revolt of the flesh 
he is, one suspects, ascribing to an age what belongs 
to all time. As for Panurge, it is all very well to 
represent him as the first of a long line of déclassés, 
and you may say if you choose that Panurge begat 
Seapin, and Scapin begat Gil Blas, and Gil Blas 
begat Figaro, and Figaro begat Giboyer; but 
Panurge, too, was begotten, and it would surely 
not be difficult to trace back his parentage, on the 
one hand to the cunning slaves, on the other to the 
needy parasites of the Roman theatre. In tracing 
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inclined to make somewhat exorbitant claims for 
his hero. He calls him the father both of high 
comedy and of modern realism—surely, if the vulgar 
phrase may pass, rather a large order? Moliére, no 
doubt, as M. Brunetiére has already shown, was a 
true Pantagruelist; so,in a sense, were Beaumarchais 
and Augier; so, notably, is Labiche. But what has 
Rabelais, the inveterate optimist, in common with 
the modern realists, who (what else could they be ?) 
are pessimists toa man? This, however, is the only 
trace of exaggeration in an eminently thoughtful, 
readable, and useful book. 








ART. 





AST Saturday night I went to see Tristan und 
Isolde. During the second act I noticed that a 
very pretty difference of opinion was in progress 
between the conductor and a certain horn player; 
and the little dispute reminded me of an article 
which I had read, or, to be strictly truthful, partly 
read, that morning in THE SPEAKER. The writer of 
the article had been unwise enough to speak of 
Monet and Manet; and two names so nearly iden- 
tical cannot be borne with in the same article— 
appearance before everything—and though the com- 
positor sets up Monet and Manet, he will, before the 
paper goes to press, eliminate the slight ortho- 
graphical distinction which distresses his eye. The 
horn player took the same course regarding the 
passage about which he and the conductor could 
not agree. I am sure the passage was played 
correctly at rehearsal—there the conductor could 
impose his idea on the horn player. “Far better 
lie low at rehearsal,” said the horn player; “at 
the performance I shall be able to establish my own 
reading of the passage.” This horn player and this 
compositor were born to know each other; they are 
kindred souls—is there no one who will bring them 
together? On a former occasion I remember writing 
“Monet or Rousseau.” The sentence appeared “ Moni- 
tor Rousseau,” an alteration so ingenious and so 
calctlated to stimulate the brains of indolent readers 
that I hardly regretted my own commonplace. But 
last week the second column of my article was 
turned into such bewildering nonsense that I felt 
bound to explain. I have explained, and will now 
continue my article. But there’s the rub. I have 
no sense of humour, and it would be impossible 
for me to dish up an article composed entirely 
of the comical mistakes which that most intelligent 
and well-instructed man, the printer, occasionally 
trips into; only a professional humorist could do 
that ; and to change your subject in the middle of 
an article is like changing horses in mid-stream. I 
must, therefore, continue with Monet and Manet. I 
might, it is true, drop one of them out as the printer 
did. . . . Monet I have written about, but Manet I 
have only alluded to. An article on Manet would 
continue my little series of modern painters. We 
have had Degas, Whistler, Madame Morisot, Stevens, 
and Keene. 

As a painter, no one stands higher than Manet 
—not Courbet, nor Whistler, nor Degas. Manet’s 
fame is increasing every day. True, that since 
his death his pictures have not gone up in price; 
but they will go up in price, of that I am sure. 
Popular success has reached the lips of Degas and 
Whistler. The exquisite inveigling delicacy of 
Whistler's perception of things ended by charming 
the least brutal section of the public. The extra- 
ordinarily acute criticism of life which is never absent 
from Degas’ work has taken hold of every man with 
the least pretension to intelligence, but Manet still 
hangs fire: the demand for Manets—if there is any 
demand—is but slight. I know that this is so, but 
I know that the next boom will be a Manet boom. 
And this for the best of reasons—because there is no 
one else to boom. For the moment painting is dead 
in France. For the last fifty years France has 











There 
must be a pause: it would seem that the pause has 


produced great painters in quick succession. 


come. Alone among the great ones Manet remains 
unrecognised. Is it not sure, therefore, that the 
hour of his triumph is at hand? 

Manet has taken longer than the others to come 
to the front. In Manet there is nothing but 
good painting, and good painting is what the public 
never understands and instinctively dislikes. Nor 
can the fact that old masters fetch high prices be 
used to prove that picture buyers like good painting. 
The picture buyer buys a modern picture because 
he likes it; he buys old pictures because time has 
approved them and set a value upon them which 
he will vindicate as far as the limits of his 
purse will allow him. This must be so, for it 
is impossible to believe that the man who really 
likes a Turner, a Crome, or a Hobbema could 
endure a Leader or a Fildes. Mr. Brett, in one 
of his lectures on art, declared that Hobbema 
was completely without merit. It was not in 
the least necessary for Mr. Brett to make this 
statement; his own pictures of stuffed sea-gull and 
cheap china rocks afforded ample testimony of his 
convictions regarding the worthlessness of Hobbema. 
To admire Hobbema and to paint like Mr. Brett 
is inconceivable, and it is equally impossible to 
sincerely admire Hals and disdain Manet. As well 
might one of two half-crowns, both fresh from the 
Mint, be declared to be a masterpiece of workman- 
ship, while the other is dismissed as an artistic 
abomination. The celebrated Hals in the Louvre, 
of which I spoke last week, “ La Bohémienne,” might 
almost be mistaken for a Manet. A clear and 
simple vision, a firm and simple handling, are the 
distinguishing merits of this picture, as they are 
of “Le Bon Bock.” That Hals could accomplish 
more than Manet there ean be little doubt; that 
Hals was far more complete than Manet I shall 
not attempt to deny; but I do maintain that it 
is impossible to understand and admire Hals and 
disdain Manet. Those who do not like Manet do 
not like Hals. The Hals exhibited this year in the 
Academy, and afterwards at the Guildhall, would 
fetch, at Christie's, something very like two thousand 
pounds. The “Bon Bock” would not probably fetch 
more than two or three hundred pounds. This 
difference in price it would be difficult to explain by 
reference to the pictures. Their merits are identical. 

Twenty years ago Manet’s name was a folly 


and a byword in the Parisian studios. The 
students of the Beaux-Arts used to stand be- 
fore his Salon pictures and sincerely wonder 


how anyone could paint like that; the students 
were quite sure that it was done for a joke, 
to attract attention; and then, not quite sincerely, 
one would say: “ But Ill undertake to paint you 
three pictures a week like that.” I say the remark 
was never quite sincere, for I never heard it made 
without someone answering, “I don’t think you could ; 
just come and look at it again—there’s more in it 
than youthink.” Then the first speaker would burst 
forth, but it was easy to see that he was not quite 
sure that there was not a something in the picture 
which would prevent him from painting three a week 
like it. No doubt we thought Manet very absurd, 
but there was always something forced and artificial 
in our laughter and the ridicule we heaped upon 
him. 

But about that time my opinions were changing ; 
and it was a great event in my life when Manet 
spoke to me in the café of the Nouvelle Athéne. 
I knew it was Manet; he had been pointed out to 
me, and I had admired the finely-cut face from 
whose prominent chin a closely-cut blond beard 
came forward; and the aquiline nose, the clear 
grey eyes, the decisive voice, the remarkable 
comeliness of the well-knit figure, scrupulously but 
simply dressed, represented a personality curiously 
sympathetic and curiously needful to me at that 
stage of my intellectual progress. On several occa- 
sions shyness had compelled me to abandon my 
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determination to speak to him. But once he 
had spoken I entered eagerly into conversation, 
and next day I went to his studio. It was quite 
a simple place. Manet expended his s«stheticism 
on his canvases, and not upon tapestries and 
inlaid cabinets. There was very little in his 
studio except his pictures; a sofa, a rocking 
chair, a table for his paints, and a marble 
table on iron supports, such as one sees in cafés. 
Being a fresh-complexioned, fair-haired young man, 
the type most suitable to Manet’s palette, he at 
once asked me to sit. His first intention was to 
paint me in a café; he had met me in a café, and 
thought he could realise his impression of me in 
the first surrounding he had seen me in. But 
the portrait did not come right. I sat for it some 
twenty times, and had therefore every opportunity 
of studying Manet’s method of painting. Strictly 
speaking, he had no method; painting with him 
was a pure instinct. Painting was one of the 
ways his nature manifested itself. That frank, 
fearless, prompt nature manifested itself in every- 
thing that concerned him—in his large plain studio, 
full of clear light as a conservatory, in his simple, 
scrupulous clothes, and yet with a touch of the 
dandy about them, in decisive speech, quick, hearty, 
and informed with a manly and sincere understand- 
ing of life. Never was an artist’s inner nature in 
more direct conformity with his work. There were 
no circumlocutions in Manet’s nature, there were 
none in his art. 

But I have come to the end of my space, and 
must reserve till next week my criticism of his 
work. G. M. 





THE DRAMA. 


— 


“THE GOLDFISH.” 


VHE play with which the Independent Theatre 
Society has brought its first year of existence to 
a close, The Goldfish, translated by Mr. Teixeira de 
Mattos from the Dutch of Mr. W. G. Van Nouhuys, 
belongs, of course, to the New Drama. That is, it 
seeks to interest us not by adroit construction or 
romantic story-telling, but by vigorous analysis and 
direct .observation of life. So far, so good. But 
the New Drama, like the Old, will be none the worse 
for a little candid criticism. For my part, I cannot 
agree with those who have lately been declaring 
that the critic should be as thoroughgoing a partisan 
as the electioneerer, for ever crying, “‘ Well done our 
side!” or “Put the opposition under the pump!” 
And so I am going to confess that, eager as I am for 
the triumph of the New Drama, I have an uneasy 
suspicion that, with all its boast of realism, it, too, 
has its artifices and its stereotypes, that it is tending 
to run into a mould, that it is in danger of substi- 
tuting one set of conventions for another set. This 
suspicion is by no means allayed by The Goldfish. 
Contrariwise, as brother Tweedledum observed to 
brother Tweedledee. 

Let me mark out, roughly, the ground-plan of 
the play. Act I. shows us an apparently prosperous 
burgess-household, husband and wife still honey- 
mooning after some years of matrimony amid the 
substantial surroundings of what General Ople 


would have called, to the annoyance of Lady 


Camper, a “gentlemanly residence.” But things in 
Holland, as elsewhere, are not what they seem. Mr. 
and Mrs. Koorders have each their private grief. 
The husband is weighed down by losses on ‘Change, 
with imminent prospect of bankruptcy. The wife 
grieves because she has no child. By the way, 
casually interjects the family friend and medical 
adviser, talking of children, there is one now dying 
of convulsions and brain-fever in the next street. 
What name? asks Koorders. When he is told, he 
turns pale, puts on his hat, and exit—promptly 
followed by his not unreasonably suspicious wife. 
In Act IL., the pair arrive almost simultaneously at 





the child's home, to find the child dead and its 
mother, Greta, driven to frenzy. Shé is “ punished,” 
she says, and is, it seems, determined that the 
companion of her sin shall be punished too. The 
companion, of course, is Koorders, whose conduct 
Greta begins to paint in very unflattering colours. 
He was her heartless seducer. He only married 
Mrs. Koorders for her money, calling her, in jest 
with his mistress, his “ goldfish.” It is true that he 
now really loves Mrs. Koorders. But that only adds 
fuel to Greta’s indignation. Mrs. Koorders departs 
horror-stricken, and Koorders submits abjectly to be 
bullied not only by his mistress but by his medical 
adviser. He even allows himself to be driven from 
the bedside of his dead child. Yes, Koorders is 
certainly punished, and he takes his punishment 
“lying down.” Act III: Bankruptcy of Koorders, 
and bullying from creditors, which he also takes 
lying down. As the condition of her forgiveness, 
Mrs. Koorders insists that he shall hand over her 
fortune to his creditors, steadfastly purposing to 
lead a new life—*“ poor but honest.” The curtain 
descends upon Koorders more abject than ever, in 
sackcloth and ashes. 

Now, it would be easy to point out the elements 
of strength in this play, the natural, straight- 
forward way in which the wife’s eyes are opened, 
the dramatic intensity of Greta’s indictment, and so 
forth. But that has already been done this week, 
far more ably than I could hope to doit. Besides, I 
don’t want to doit. I want to point out the weak- 
ness of the play, not its strength. For, to my mind, 
it illustrates the unwelcome tendency I began by 
professing to discern in the New Drama—the 
tendency to run into a mould, the tendency to 
abolish one set of stereotypes only to substitute 
another set. 

First stereotype: the pusillanimous husband. He 
is a sensual, vain, weak egoist. In the crises of life 
he always breaks down, and his will entirely deserts 
him. His women-folk call him all sorts of names, and 
he lets them. They preach to him, and he “sits 
under” them reverently. Sothe husband in Act III. 
of A Doll’s House ; so the husband in Karin ; so the 
husband in The Profligate. (For The Profligate, which 
has been, quite justly, brought forward this week as 
a type of the Old Drama as regards its form, may be 
as justly instanced, for its matter, as belonging to the 
New.) So the husband in The Goldfish. The type 
is, I submit, not so true to life as the new playwrights 
would have us believe. Many husbands are at once 
faithless and uxorious like Koorders, bullies and 
cowards like Helmer, Don Juans before marriage 
and domestic lapdogs afterwards like Renshaw. 
But Helmer’s dumb helplessness in the presence of 
Nora’s revolt is manifestly absurd; so is Renshaw’s 
suicide because his wife discovers he was not a Sir 
Galahad in his bachelor days. So is Koorders’ deter- 
mination to embrace honest poverty at his wife’s 
bidding: a course quite impossible to the luxury- 
loving gambler he is. 

Second stereotype: the magnanimous wife. As 
her husband falls she rises. The crisis which deprives 
him of his willdevelops hers. From a life of trustful 
obedience, dovelike innocence, or perhaps Patient 
Griseldom, she suddenly leaps into command, initia- 
tive, the wisdom of theserpent. Mrs. Helmer, Karin, 
Mrs. Renshaw, Mrs. Koorders, all execute this right- 
about-face with too mechanical a precision. They 
all “ find themselves,” as the cant phrase goes, at the 
turning-point of the drama, till, at every “new” 
drama, I look at my watch towards 10.30 p.m., with 
the thought, It is now time for the lady to show the 
“ new will.” Surely this is as conventional a character 
as the Lowther Arcadian ingénue or the chamber- 
maid with a pout, pink ribbons, and a “song.” Such 
women, no doubt, actually exist. But that is no 
answer; for so do ingénues and chambermaids who 
can sing. 

Third stereotype: The wife's silent adorer. He is 
the altruistic foil to the egoistic husband. You are 
to understand that he is the man who would have 
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been a worthy mate for the magnanimous lady. 
This irritatingly wise and self-sacrificing creature is 
only our old engineer of Dumas and (good heavens!) 
Ohnet, in another profession. For choice, he is a 
medical man: see Dr. Rank and the Doctor in The 
Goldfish. In Karin he was, I think, a farmer. But 
whatever he is, butcher, baker, or candlestick-maker, 
he is a figure of sheer convention. 

Fourth stereotype: The catastrophic baby. I 
mean the child whose serious illness, or death, or 
future career is introduced to precipitate the 
dramatic catastrophe. Why does Nora leave her 
home? Because she feels herself unworthy to be 
the mother and educator of her children. Why 
does Karin leave her husband? That she may carry 
off her dead baby? It is a dead baby, too, which 
causes Greta to “round upon” Koorders in The 
Goldfish. Indeed, one may say of the New 
Dramatist what Paul Reymond says of the vener- 
able bore in Le Monde ou Von s’ennwie: “il joue 
du cadavre,” he makes great play with the corpse. I 
do not see why—outside the Christmas pantomimes 
—babies should be thrown about the stage in this 
reckless fashion. 

But there is one common feature of these “ New” 
dramas which I find even more irritating than the 
stereotypes I have enumerated, and that is their 
morbid, over-strained, almost inhuman morality. 
Nora will no longer live with her husband because 
he seems to her “a strange man.” Mrs. Renshaw 
leaves Dunstan because he confesses to a pre-nuptial 
amour, and we are asked to regard Dunstan’s suicide 
as not excessive expiation for the offence. As for 
Koorders, he is no doubt, in the moral code of a 
society framed on a monogamous basis, an unmiti- 
gated rascal. It is well enough, and makes for 
righteousness, that he should be told this in plain 
language to his face; but is his mistress, the com- 
placent accomplice of his rascality, quite the best 
person to tell him? The Mistress as Justiciary, the 
fille-mére as Mrs. Grundy, is a spectacle which 
strikes one, to say the least of it, as quaintly amus- 
ing. So,I think, it ought to strike Koorders; but 
Koorders has no sense of humour; Koorders can only 
grovel and “take it lying down.” This story of the 
wife’s discovery of the husband’s “ second establish- 
ment” is one of the oldest of dramatic subjects, and 
here, I submit, the Old Masters, like those appraised 
by Mr. Borthrop Trumbull, “knew a thing or two 
more than the young ‘uns.” You remember what 
happened, in that delightful Phormio which the 
Westminster boys lately revived for us, when Mrs. 
Chremes heard of her husband’s other wife at 
Lemnos? Morality for morality, is it wicked to say 
that I prefer the genial Terence to the unco’ guid 
Mr. Van Nouhuys ? 

A. B. W. 








THE WEEK. 


— -ee —— 


A critic desiderates a development of that side 
of fiction which is purely observatory, and a popular 
novelist characterises as mischievous the theory 
that the novel should be made the instrument of 
knowledge. “The instrument of knowledge” is a 
very choice phrase, meaning—how much? People 
of uncontrolled imaginations are dismayed imme- 
diately by a vision of mathematical, therapeutical, 
chemical, astronomical fiction in one, two, and three 
volumes. But that cannot be the novelist’s mean- 
ing. The critic wants careful observation of society, 
of men and manners; and the novelist retorts, “ My 
art must not be made an instrument of knowledge.” 
But all literature is an instrument of knowledge. 
What can the excited novelist mean? He goes on 
to say, “ The novel will not and must not be made a 
lesson-book.” Again we wonder what he means. 
The suggestion is that there should be a better basis 
of observation of men and manners in current 
fiction. Why should that make the novelist think 





of lesson-books? Is the novelist conscious of having 
neglected them, that they haunt his mind so 
inopportunely? The novelist continues, “The 
quality of imaginative writing always depended, 
and always must depend, on the originality of its 
invention and the strength of its passion; and the 
highest examples of the novelist’s art are those in 
which the motive is freshest and the greatest 
number of the great passions are brought into play.” 
But this is thunder without the bolt—stage thunder. 
The critic started a question of the material which 
imagination is to shape—of a small portion of that 
material; and the novelist replies with reckless 
generalisations upon another subject. There are 
some people who never see a cap without trying it 
on, and who think that every shaft is aimed at their 
own sleeves because their hearts happen to be there. 


A work of novel design is being prepared by 
Mr. HERBERT CoMPTON, the editor of the Auto- 
bicgraphy of CapraiIn EAstTWIck, which attracted 
some attention last year on its appearance in MR. 
Unwin’s “ Adventure Series.” It is to be a “ par- 
ticular account of the European adventurers of Hin- 
dostan from 1784 to 1803." Mr. ComprTon claims that 
the men whose lives he writes—_DE BOIGNE, GEORGE 
THOMAS, and PERRON—although nearly forgotten 
now, were very influential in their time, and with 
reason. PERRON had it in his power once to establish 
a French Governmentin the Deccan; and D&E BoOIGNE 
raised the first regular native army in India. The 
July volume of Mr. Unwin's “ Pseudonym Library” 
will be “The Herb of Love,” by the author of 
“ Amaryllis,” one of the most successful of the 
previous issues in this series. 





THE business of Messrs. W. H. ALLEN & Co. is 
to be continued by the new proprietors in Waterloo 
Place under the old title. As before, the leading 
feature of the business will be the publication of 
Oriental books. Dr. STEINGASS’s “ Persian-English 
Dictionary,” which has been six years in preparation, 
and is subsidised by the Secretary of State for India, 
is to be brought out immediately. Mr. A. RoGers’s 
“ History of the Land Revenue of Bombay,’ a work 
of much research, is to be published by Mgssrs. 
ALLEN & Co. in October. A popular history of 
China, from the pen of Mr. DEMETRIUS BOULGER, 
is also in preparation. 


A NEW edition in eight volumes of the works of 
the late Mr. Epwin WAvGH will be published shortly 
by Mr. Jonn HeEywoop, of Manchester. It will con- 
tain illustrations by RANDOLPH CALDECOTT and other 
artists. 





Sir GeorGE Grey, the Australian statesman, has 
given the use of his papers, and has revised the 
proofs of Mr. W. R. REEs's “ Life,” which MgEssrs. 
Hvutcuinson & Co. will shortly publish in two 
volumes. Sir GEORGE GREY'S career has been long 
and varied, and his biography should be of excep- 
tional political interest. 





Messrs. MACMILLAN & Co. are just publishing a 
little book by Mrs. SYDNEY BUXTON, entitled “ Side 
Lights upon Bible History.” 


Mr. W. F. C. Wiaston’s “ Columbus of Litera- 
ture,” published in Chicago by Messrs. F. J. SCHULTE 
& Co. (London: KEGAN PAUL), was written to 
stimulate curiosity and excite interest in just those 
works of Bacon which are hardly known at all—a 
highly laudable object,, The author, however, ventures 
to cherish the hope that some of the chapters of his 
work may throw further light on Mrs. Port's 
theories, and prove a humble corollary to her book, 
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“ Francis Bacon and his Secret Society.” This is not 
so laudable. When will the “ship of fools,’ which 
DELIA Bacon set adrift, have its crew complete—its 
crew of CoLUMBUSES of mares’ nests? Another of 
them, Mr. Epwin Reep, with a great air of im- 
partiality, discusses “ Bacon v. Shakespeare” in the 
current Arena, “One point must still be greatly 
dark, the moving why they do it.” 


THE pieces in Mr. G. H. Poweiw’s “ Rhymes and 
Reflections” (LAWRENCE & BULLEN), are, for the 
most part, selected from a larger number contributed 
to various journals (the St. James's Gazette in par- 
ticular) during the past three or four years. There 
are also a goodly number now printed for the first 
time. The rhymes as a whole are amusing, but the 
serious has not been excluded, and there is con- 
siderable variety both of matter and manner. 


THE scope and interest of the “ Photography 
Annual” (ILIFFE) have been extended in the second 
issue, that for 1892. In all the sections of the work 
improvements have been made, the chief change 
being in Section 1V., which contains a number of good 
practical articles by skilled photographers. Section 
VIL, a record of photographic trademarks, is a fresh 
departure. There are numerous illustrations. As 
a compendium of photographic information and 
statistics, Mk. StURMEY’s “ Annual” is really with- 
out a rival. 


Tue fifth and last volume of the posthumous 
edition of “ V. Krestévsky’s” novels will shortly 
appear in St. Petersburg. The name of this author 
is altogether unknown to the English reader—a fact 
which is to be regretted. “V. Kresté6vsky” was 
the pseudonym adopted by the most talented 
and powerful of Russian female novelists. Her 
real name was KHVOSHCHINSKAYA. She began her 
literary career at the close of the forties and the 
beginning of the fifties, immediately after the 
appearance in the Russian press of TouRGENEV, 
GONCHAROV, PisSEMSKY, and GRIGOROVITCH, and 
some two years before Leo ToLstoy made his start. 
She devoted her talent almost exclusively to depict- 
ing provincial life of the so-called “ educated class” 
(the gentry, the officials, partly the clergy), both 
before’ and after the emancipation of the serfs. A 
warm feeling for the suffering and the oppressed, 
an unmerciful analysis of the oppressors and 
philistines—-such were the dominant features of 
her writings. The change of the progressive men 
of the epoch of emancipation into indifferentists or 
renegades at the later period of reaction was one of 
her favourite themes. Her characters are finely 
drawn ; exquisite touches of irony giving a special 
charm to her style. Her skill in laying bare before 
the reader the most revolting facts without hurting 
his artistic feeling or offending against the pro- 
prieties is admirable. Among the weak sides of 
the author a certain sentimentality should be 
mentioned. Pages in her novels are taken up by 
disquisitions which, besides, are sometimes vague 
and obscure, and her language, generally, is not 
plastic and powerful. But for these defects she 


would be placed in the first rank of Russian 
novelists. 


In September next the Siberian University of 
Tomsk will begin its fifth year of existence as an 
active scientific and educational institution. Until 
now it has had but one faculty—that of medical 
science—which was not complete, only the courses of 
the first four years being opened. Now the courses 
of the fifth and last year of a medical student's 
studies are to be opened, and in 1893 Siberia may 
expect to have her first doctors who have got their 
diplomas in her own university. 





Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unempio: in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May’s Matches, and refuse the a a match s 





THE activity of the Russian explorers of Asia is 
not relaxing. LikuTENANT-COLONEL GROMBCHBVSKY 
has got an official position under Governor-General 
of Turkestan, BARON VREvVSKY, and is said to be 
preparing for a new (his third) expedition to the 
Pamir. The Russian landowner, N. S. LEGONTIEV, 
who has recently made, together with N. N. PATRIN, 
a journey to India across Persia and Beludjistan, is 
going to make a new visit to English India. It 
should be remembered that Russian geographers 
regard Mr. L&ontigEv’s first journey as a most 
daring one and attribute great importance to it. 
The third explorer—well-known in geographical 
circles as G. N. PorAnrin—is just ready to start 
from St. Petersburg, or at this moment has perhaps 
already started, for the north-eastern provinces of 
China. He is at the head of an expedition, organised 
by and at the expense of the Russian Geographical 
Society. It will be remembered that Mr. PoTANIn is 
a most experienced explorer of Asia. His voluminous 
account of his travel to China in 1880 was to appear 
in print simultaneously with his start for the new 
expedition. Mr. PorAnin is a Siberian by birth, 
and in his youth and the first part of his manhood 
has suffered imprisonment and persecution from the 
Russian Government on the ground of political sus- 
picion. He is always accompanied in his travels by 
his wife, who shares with him all the hardships, 
perils, and the work of his explorations. 








ONE hears very often about expeditions setting 
out to view a total eclipse of the sun, but there are 
few amongst us who have ever had the opportunity 
of viewing such magnificent sights as these pheno- 
mena afford us. The last total eclipse that was 
visible from London dates as far back as the year 
1715, while the next that will be visible from these 
shores will occur in the year i927. At the present 
time arrangements are being made in all coun- 
tries to send out expeditions to observe the eclipse 
that will happen in April next, The line along 
which the observers will have to post themselves, 
extends from the north of Chili through the heart 
of Brazil; leaving the South American continent at 
Ceara or Fortaleza and striking the West Coast of 
Africa midway between Cape Verde and Bathurst. 
It is hoped that we shall be able to send out two 
parties, one to occupy a place near the River Salum 
in the Senegambian region, and the other to take up 
its position somewhere about Ceara. According to 
the meteorological reports from these regions, the 
former place seems to possess the greatest chances 
for fine weather. 


WE are apt to forget, with our multitude of 
clocks and watches, that there are still some places 
where railways and telegraphic communication do 
not exist and where the time of day has to be ob- 
tained directly from the sun. The sundial, as every- 
one is aware, only gives us true solar time, which is 
very different from mean solar time as indicated by 
our clocks. The difference between these two kinds 
of times is brought about by the irregularities in the 
rate of travel of our earth round the sun and the 
inclination of her path to that of the ecliptic, and 
may amount to as much as sixteen minutes at one 
time of the year. Now a time-teller liable to such 
an error will at once be seen to be useless for modern 
requirements, and this was why sundials as a whole 
were discarded for clocks. Quite a recent form of 
sundial has been invented by MAJor- GENERAL 
OLIVER, which eliminates this difficulty altogether. 
The principle he has adopted is to employ, instead of 
a straight style, one curved in such a way that the 
edge of its shadow, cast on a circular graduated 
plate on which the hour graduations are engraved, 
indicates mean time, i.c., true solar time modified by 
the introduction of the equation of time. When the 





which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in 


'y wages. 





instrument is once fixed in position, a very slight 
adjustment has to be made four times a year, but 
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this is very simple and can easily be accomplished. 
For places where the correct time cannot be easily 
obtained, this instrument should most certainly 
supersede the ordinary sun-dial, for although it is a 
little more difficult at first to understand, the read- 
ings are not liable to err by a greater quantity than 
one minute. 


THE remarkable volatile compound nickel-car- 
bonyl discovered recently by Mr. Lupwia Mownp, 
F.R.S., and his fellow-workers, MEssrs. LANGER and 
QUINCKE, seems likely to prove of great industrial 
importance. Mr. Monp has shown that by passing 
earbon-monoxide gas over finely powdered nickel 
ores, heated to a certain temperature, the metal in 
question is taken up by the gas and carried away in 
the form of nickel-carbonyl, while the other metals 
with which it is associated, and from which it has 
hitherto been a matter of considerable difficulty to 
separate it, are left behind. The nickel can easily 
be recovered from nickel-carbonyl by heating this 
substance to a temperature of 180° C., or a little over. 
By bringing the carbonyl in contact with a solid 
mould, heated to this temperature, a deposit of 
coherent nickel is obtained, precisely similar to that 
yielded by electro-plating, and copies of the mould 
ean thus be produced. Mr. Monp exhibited speci- 
mens of nickel reproductions and a model plant for 
the extraction of the metal according to his process 
at a recent lecture at the Royal Institution. 


AMoNG the deaths announced since our last 
issue are those of CARDINAL BATTAGLINI, Arch- 
bishop of Bologna, who managed to reconcile his 
duty to the Pore with a firm attachment to the 
Italian Monarchy, and had been spoken of as a pos- 
sible Pope; LoRD WINMARLEIGH, who, as COLONEL 
WILSON PATTEN, was successively Chancellor of the 
Duchy of Lancaster and Chief Secretary for Ireland 
in the Conservative Ministry of 1867-8; Mr. Cyrus 
W. FIELD, to whose energy and persistence the estab- 
lishment of transatlantic telegraphy is largely due, 
and who had taken a leading part in promoting the 
elevated railways in New York; the Rev. JouHn 
Tuomas, D.D., a former Chairman of the Congre- 
gational Union, and noted in Wales and Liverpool 
as preacher, writer, and politician; Mr. UNDERHILL, 
Q.C., Recorder of West Bromwich ; the Rev. BuRMAN 
Cassin, Rector of St. George the Martyr, Southwark ; 
and Mr. Joun Morton, Secretary of the Glasgow and 
South-Western Railway Company. 








THE SCANDINAVIAN CONFLICT. 
CoPpENHAGEN, July 11th, 
HE crisis in Norway continues unabated, and the 
hope that some solution would be found before 
the end of last week proved altogether vain. The 
question is, indeed, a most difficult one, and neither 
the King, the Storthing, or the (late) Steen Ministry 
shows any inclination to yield. In the meantime 
demonstrations and counter-demonstrations are 
being held in various parts of the country. It seems 
at least likely that if the nations were asked, and 
time was given for a sober consideration of the 
pros and cons, a plebiscite would be in favour of 
a continuation of the union. But the fact of the 
nation being divided makes it, on the face of it, still 
more difficult for King Oscar to bring matters to a 
satisfactory head. 

The simplest way out of the difficulty would, of 
course, be an appeal to the country ; but this is in- 
compatible with the Constitution. The Norwegian 
Storthing is elected for three years, and cannot be 
dissolved ; the members must officiate their allotted 
time, and there being supplementary members in 
ease of death or resignation, no election can take 
place outside the general one. Otherwise, it would 
have been very simple to let M. Stang form a new 
Ministry, get his inevitable vote of want-of-con- 
fidence, and then dissolve. Should a new Storthing 








then confirm the resolution of the present House, 
the King would have found at least a good apparent 
excuse for altering his decision and conceding on the 
point of consuls. But this is all idle speculation. 

The probability of a Ministry of the Right seems 
to be increasing, although M. Emil Stang will have 
no enviable task to form a new Government. If 
only the Storthing was not sitting he might have 
half-a-year’s peace, and things might quiet down in 
the meantime. But the Storthing, as is most 
natural, declines to accommodate the minority, and 
the clamourings for a new Ministry, or, at least, 
some tangible attempt at forming one, are getting 
louder every day. 

The denunciations in the Radical press are be- 
coming more and more vehement, and even the King 
has been spoken of in a manner which is rather 
lacking in politeness. Should a Conservative Govern- 
ment be formed, the Left evidently means to “ keep 
the key to the exchequer in their pocket”; they 
have more than once threatened not to vote sup- 
plies. This is also the gist of the resolution passed 
at Gjévik yesterday, where Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson 
addressed a large meeting. 

No wonder there have been rumours, however 
groundless, about the King intending to abdicate. 
This, in my opinion, King Oscar neither can nor will 
do; he has far too many loyal subjects in Norway 
for that. But what is he to do? 








A RUSSIAN MORNING. 


—_+oo—- 


| Boer NARGARINE had been alone in the gar- 
den for hours. She was tired, bored. Throwing 
herself on the grass by the fountain in the shade of 
the big willow, she stretched out her slim silk legs, 
clasped her hands over her gold-brown head, and, 
gazing at the trails of greenery above, wondered 
why she felt so forlorn. Other times it had been a 
joy to escape from the restrictions of Petersburg 
life, with its daily round of masters and mistresses, 
dull work in the school-room, prim drives and walks, 
best frocks and bothers. Here in the country she 
had freedom, could run and romp in the big garden, 
climb trees with boy cousins, pillage the orchard, and 
read amusing books with her English governess. 
And, best of all, she saw much more of her beau- 
tiful mother, who at Petersburg was always too 
busy dancing, dressing, rushing from one gaiety to 
another, to give any time to her little girl. 

But this year everything seemed wrong. Papa 
had hurried them here at an hour's notice two days 
ago. Mamma had remained in her room ever since, 
knocked up by the journey. There were no visitors, 
no cousins; and now this morning Miss Robins was in 
bed with a headache, and papa had gone away at 
dawn. She had been waked by a clatter of horses 
and wheels, and had rushed to the window just in 
time to see her father drive off; and he wouldn’t even 
look up when she called to him and asked where he 
was going. Papa never played with her now— 
scarcely spoke to her. Yet she was nearly eleven 
years old, and had been so good all the winter at 
her lessons! He ought to love her more than before. 
Though he was a general, he had no old wounds like 
her grandfather’s to upset his temper. Even to 
mamma he wasn’t kind now—always stern and 
grumpy; and darling mamma was changed too. 
“Tf I had a little girl,” thought Dasha, dolefully, 
“I’m sure I couldn’t live two whole days without 
seeing her.” 

The child’s eyes filled with tears as she formulated 
her wrongs, and, starting to her feet, she shook out 
her long mane and turned for comfort to the doll 
she had thrown on the bench close by. Alas! she 
had thrown it down roughly, and one plump wax 
arm had snapped. Dasha wasn’t much affected by 
the catastrophe. She had outgrown dolls, and this 
old favourite had only been exhumed from the toy- 
cupboard in the dearth of better companionship. 
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Now she nursed it mechanically, while reflecting on 
the dreariness of things in general. She was so 
lonely! There wasn’t even a gardener about, and 
she was forbidden to go to the stables or to the 
courtyard where the servants chattered and peasants 
came and went. She turned restlessly towards the 
orchard; but no, she didn’t care for cherries or 
currants to-day, and she had eaten all the ripe ones 
last night. Then she strolled down the long poplar 
path to a mound overlooking the public road in the 
hope of seeing her father’s carriage. No, not even 
a cart stirred the dust of the highway. She only 
saw the thatched roofs of village izbas scattered 
among apple-trees and birches, a few curls of smoke, 
the ugly church cupola, the bridge over the wide, 
sluggish river, and a great green level of rye 
and hemp, reeds and grass, stretching away on 
all sides to the dark line of forest fringing the 
horizon. Not a soul was in sight; the sun blazed 
fiercely, crickets chirped exasperatingly. It was 
all horrid; she would go indoors. Miss Robins’ 
head might be better now. So she went towards 
the house, a long white building with a colonnaded 
front and windows closely shuttered against the 
midday glare. Scampering round one of the wings, 
she noted that the glass door of her father’s study 
was ajar. She darted in. Perhaps papa had come 
back. The room was empty; but she had not seen 
it for a year, and gazed about with curious 
eyes. It was a gaunt, unattractive room, chiefly 
used for interviews with peasants, and having more 
guns and fishing-tackle than books on its shelves. 
It seemed grimmer than ever, and the portrait of 
her mother—in a splendid fancy dress worn at the 
Winter Palace—over the leather divan now showed 
a blank wooden panel. Why was it turned with its 
face to the wall, and what was that little round hole 
in the middle? She indignantly reversed its 
position ; the round hole pierced the jewelled bodice 
a little to the left. Who had dared injure dear 
mamma's portrait ? 

On the writing-table—papers and blotting-pad 
thrust to one side—stood two oblong wooden boxes. 
An impulse of curiosity moved Dasha to open the 
nearest. Why, of course—she might have guessed. 
Pistols, pretty inlaid things. Papa had quantities 
of beautiful weapons. But she had seen a box just 
this shape handed into her father’s carriage that 
morning! Why should papa drive out with pistols 
beside him? It was strange. Her fingers shook as 
she hurriedly closed the case. How gloomy this 
room was, how chilly! And the house was so still! 
No voices, no footsteps, no sound at all but the 
ticking of the clock. 

She scampered back into the garden. 
could breathe here among the roses, with the 
cheerful sky overhead. But what should she do 
next, alone, with no one to speak to? So stupid of 
people to be all asleep! Ah! the broken doll. She 
didn’t care for it any more, but it would be a nice 
gift to Mariuchka, the coachman’s sick child, and 
make her very happy. 

Speeding down the steps, across lawns and 
flower-beds, to the willow-shaded fountain, she 
picked up the crippled doll, dusted it, and arranged 
its finery with a return of maternal affection, saying 
to herself the while that Mariuchka must be taught 
to handle the treasure gently and never expose its 
wax face to the sun. 

Oh! wheels in the avenue. Then papa was 
coming at last. Back to the house at full speed; 
but she only reached it in time to see her father 
cross the end of the great entrance-hall with an 
oblong box in his hand. He looked so stern and 
stiff she dared not pursue him into the study, but 
stood hesitating, mechanically hugging her doll—a 
pathetic little figure in that big, shadowy hall— 
and with startled eyes and an odd sense of fear in 
her heart. She tried to reassure herself. Of course 
the house was empty. The men had all been left in 
town, the few women here were upstairs in the 
other wing, and mamma and Miss Robins were both 


Ah! she 





ill. All the same she wished dear papa would let 
her stay with him. 

Timidly she stepped to the study door, and, 
encouraged by a rustling of papers within, ventured 
a feeble knock. No answer. She knocked again, 
waited vainly for a word, and then suddenly turned 
the handle and slipped in. 

The prince sat near the table, staring straight 
before him, with a rigid, white face. The child was 
at his elbow, stroking his sleeve, before he noted her 
presence. Then— 

“Dasha!” he cried hoarsely, and caught her in 
his arms. She felt his heart throb heavily against 
hers. But the next moment he thrust her away, 
holding her at arm’s length and scanning her face 
with hard, questioning eyes, as though seeking to 
wrest some secret from it. Then another embrace 
that left her breathless, and passionate kisses on 
brow and head. 

“Poor little Dasha! My own Dasha!” he 
murmured, sighing between the words. 

The child pressed her lips to his, with a shade of 
alarm in her pleasure. Papa didn’t often pet her. 
But why did he squeeze her so tightly, and look so 
very wretched? Minutes passed; she was afraid 
to stir, but her eyes roved about the room. A 
third box stood on the table now; it was open, and 
only contained one pistol. 

All at once the prince put her from him, and, 
starting up, asked abruptly, “Where is your 
mother?” 

“Still in her room, papa. Are you going to her? 
Please, mayn’t I come with you?” 

The prince was already at the door. 
he replied harshly, “ stay here; anywhere!” 

“T haven't seen mamma for two days; I do want 
to see her!” she cried entreatingly, springing to 
him and seizing his hand. 

He hesitated; his eyes flashed fiercely, then 
softened before his child's appealing glance. 

“Poor child! Come then!” 

He moved so rapidly across the hall and through 
the long file of darkened saloons that Dasha, still 
clinging to his hand lest he should change his 
mind, had to run to keep pace with him. 

“ Stay here till I call you!” he muttered, halting 
an instant in the boudoir at the end of the suite, 
and then, without knocking, vanished into his 
wife’s room. 

Dasha heard the key turned in the lock, and was 
offended. As if she would follow without leave! 
She wasn’t a baby now! It was amazing that even 
papa should be so daring. Mamma’s orders were laws. 
No one ventured into her room when she wished to 
be alone. 

“Ah! of course she is angry,” thought Dasha, as a 
cry reached her ears; and with pathetic indifference 
—domestic scenes being no novelty—she walked to 
the farthest window, and, profiting by a streak of 
light that made its way through the shutters, was 
soon absorbed in her doll’s toilet. Skeins of floss 
silk discovered in a work-basket filled out the sleeve 
almost as well as the missing arm. She felt proud 
of her surgery, and almost repented her decision to 
give away the doll. It would seem as good as new 
with a neatly stuffed glove sewn on. But Miss 
Robins always said it was mean to withdraw a 
gift. It was true that Mariuchka didn’t know of 
it—nevertheless she should have the doll all the same. 

This point settled, Dasha placed the abandoned 
toy on a chair, and danced about, exhilarated by a 
sense of heroic virtue. She was a winsome little 
figure as she flitted to and fro in the track of the 
sunbeam. The ray of light seemed to play lovingly 
on her brown mane, turning its ripples to gold, while 
leaving the splendours of the room untouched. 

Dasha had forgotten why she was waiting there, 
when a sudden stream of daylight flashed on gildings 
and brocades, and she saw her father stand beckon- 
ing at an open door. 

“Come, kiss your mother,” he said curtly. 

No second bidding was needed. In an instant 


“No!” 
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Dasha was kneeling by the sofa, where a mass of soft 
white muslin indicated her mother’s presence. The 
head lay turned away, buried in pillows ; but a fair 
white arm and hand hung pendent, and the child 
covered them with warm kisses. 

Suddenly the draperies stirred. The lady, pale 
and dishevelled, sprang to her feet, and, clutching 
Daska tight, rushed with her towards the door. 

But the prince barred the way, a stern, menacing 
figure. 

“You forget,” he said quietly. 

His wife stood as though petrified, her beautiful 
face drawn and white, fixing him with desperate, 
terror-stricken eyes. But his glance of command 
never wavered, and with a low wail the mother 
clasped the child closer, and with ice-cold lips gave 
her one long, long kiss. 

“Now go—go to Miss Robins. The princess is 
ill,” said her father imperatively, tearing her from 
her mother’s arms. The next instant the child 
was again in the boudoir outside a locked door. 

But a changed child now—desperate with terror, 
her brain whirling with an awful knowledge of what 
had been, was to be. 

One bewildered, paralysed moment, and then she 
flew to the window, tore open heavy fastenings with 
swift strength, leapt out and rushed round the 
corner of the house to the conservatory opening into 
her mother’s room. Too late! As she dashed 
through the glass door there was a report within, 
and the child dropped on the threshold among the 
palms, as though she, too, were shot to the heart. 


a + * * * * 


Ten years later a ball at the Russian Embassy 
introduced a new beauty to the London world. 
Everyone was raving about the lovely young bride 
with the snow-white hair. Little Prince X., most 
retiring and taciturn of attachés, was dragged from 
his corner and besieged with questions, on account of 
his evident intimacy with the fair stranger. 

His replies, though brief, were to the point. “ Yes, 
of course he had known Princess Dasha all his life. 
They were cousins, and her husband, Strogonoff— 
capital fellow !—his uncle. No, she didn’t bleach her 
hair! Brain fever years ago—sad story! Mother, 
Princess Nargarine, an awful bad lot. Father found 
it out at last—wouldn’t stand it! So one day shot 
his man in fair fight, came home, and shot his wife. 
Poor child saw it done—nearly died! Hair white 
ever since. Father ?—oh! still alive, but a monk. 
No, not from repentance—despair, because Dasha 
couldn’t bear the sight of him.” 

LINDA VILLARI. 








LETTER TO THE EDITOR. 





POLLING REFORMS: THE LAW IN FRANCE, 


Dear Srr,— With reference to your article in last Saturday’s 
SPEAKER on this subject, it may be interesting to quote the text 
of the French law passed on November 30th, 1875, for election 
of members to the Chamber of Deputies :-— 

“No one is elected at the first ballot [au premier tour de 
— without having obtained— 

1. The absolute majority of the votes recorded. 

2. A number of votes equal to one-fourth of the electors on 
the register.” — Yours truly, 3. B ase 


19, Rue Notre Dame des Victoires, Paris, July 13th, 1892. 








THE NEWCASTLE ELECTION. 





IRTUE went down to Newcastle, 
And prayed to be let in ; 
But the citizens said, with significant smile, 
“ Virtue’s commendable once in a while, 
But a conscience is costly to keep, 
And our own is at present asleep, 
For we have an Election to win.” 


So Virtue in sorrow departed. 








Culture went down to Neweastle, 
And prayed to be let in, 
And the citizens clung to the fringe of her cloak, 
And begged to be deemed an intelligent folk ; 
“ But still, you'll exeuse us,” ‘hey said with regret, 
“If for once we give way to the ignorant set, 
For we have an Election to win.” 
So Culture in sorrow departed. 


Justice went down to Newcastle, 
And prayed to be let in, 

- And the citizens bowed as she entered the town; 
But swift on her countenance gathered a frown, 
For Passion and Prejudice sat on the throne, 
And Selfishness grabbed every vote as her own, 

For she had an Election to win. 
So Justice in sorrow departed. 


A Harlequin went to Newcastle, 
And prayed to be let in, 
And the citizens met him, a numerous band, 
Put wreaths on his forehead and rings on his hand, 
And shouting in chorus with jubilant swing, 
They cheered him, and robed him, and crowned him as king, 
For they had an Election to win, 
And Harlequin stays as their chosen. 


July 11th, 1892. Quist. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE SPEAKER OFFICE, 
Friday, July 15th, 1892. 
ENERALISATIONS on the art of writing are 
happily rarer than the amount of modesty that 
most men of letters possess would lead us to expect. 
For one thing, few authors like to talk of their 
method, just as your clock-winder nods mysteriously 
to children when they ask him how the wheels go 
round ; all trades like to have the pleasure of keeping 
their secrets. For another thing, there is a deep 
conviction among men who can do certain things that 
he who talks much about them cannot do them. 
And for a third, and a more important reason than 
the two former, authors, luckily for themselves, are 
indifferent analysts of their gifts, and could no more 
give a scientific exposition of what their work is 
than a professor of literature can teach style to a 
class of students. 





To dwell, therefore, on the side of technique in 
literary workmanship had better be left to the 
American interviewers who ask the unhappy celebrity 
going West, “ How he came to write so and so?” and 
if occasionally a Rousseau vouchsafe the information 
that he always composed when his mind was warm 
and aglow with confused images, we can pass over in 
respectful silence his added remark that, in his 
opinion, if he had waited till his excitement had 
passed away, and had then composed, few writers 
would have excelled him. We propose to touch on a 
different side of the subject—that of “ What the 
author owes to his Age.” 





“ What the Age owes to the author” we all know 
or at least, it has been the business, and is the 
business, of every good critic to inform us; but 
“ what the author owes to his Age” is rarely spoken 
of and rarely examined. Yet the latter consideration 
is of far greater interest to most men of letters than 
the former, for to deal with it is to come immediately 
into contact with all those entangled and ramifying 
causes which have aided and strengthened men in 
the capture, let us call it, of their own genius—a 
capture which, though the “ professors” record it 
not, is in nine cases out of ten only attained after 
the long chase which Carlyle has called an infinite 
capacity for taking pains. To find out what a 
writer owes to his Age is indeed to get a very clear 
and exact idea of the man himself, and the way his 
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genius works. It is much the same thing as turning 
a coat inside out to examine the workmanship; the 
public see the effect of the cut, but the tailor wants 
to see how the cloth has been put together. The 
only difficulty in the whole matter is the finding 
out ! 


This difficulty cheerfully and humbly admitted, 
let us take an illustration in—say Calverley. Some 
time ago, in a Causerie in THE SPEAKER, a writer 
(we think from his style it must have been Q.) 
held up Calverley as a bad example to all young 
craftsmen in literature. He pointed out that Cal- 
verley was not to be studied or imitated by them, 
because he did not take life seriously, or seriously 
enough. This was a weighty counsel, and no doubt 
proved of service to many timid and hesitating 
young authors; but it implied that Calverley’s point 
of view was essentially frivolous, and that he was 
to blame accordingly. But we submit, with due 
respect to Q. (or to the writer who writes occasion- 
ally in THE SPEAKER), that it was the Age and not 
Calverley that was primarily to blame, if blame (and 
here we arouse whole hosts of Calverley lovers) it is 
to be. And thus we state our case. 





Calverley was pitched by Fate into the very 
middle of times which may be here christened, for 
lack of a better name, the Prince Albert Memorial 
Times, though it may be—and we have not the data 
at our fingers’ ends—that that glittering triumph of 
British art rather saw the end set on Calverley’s hopes 
of serious work in poetry than stood to him as an 
early encouragement to persevere with his satirical 
attacks on his contemporaries and himself. Calverley, 
Q. asserts (unless we do him injustice), was a real 
poet of considerable gifts, which he misused and 
undervalued. But Calverley, we submit, was a real 
poet, with foo keen a sense of humour to succeed in 
his art. He chanced to be thrown into surroundings 
which proved fatal to his serious muse, but excellent 
for the development of his sense of comedy. In 
other words, he went to college. Unhappy poet, he 
tried both Oxford and Cambridge! and let the ten 
thousand men of those institutions here stand forth, 
and avow how many excellent poets have been slain 
in the spirit, for ever and ever, by becoming under- 
graduates. A few survive; the rest the Newdigate 
claims. Calverley, very wisely, did not let the waves 
of British Philistinism knock all the breath of poetry 
out of him; he took headers through some waves 
and swam over others, and emerged laughing ; but 
he had too keen a sense of the ridiculous, too hu- 
morous a perception of his exact position in his 
Materialistic Age, to ever try hard to do really 
important work. He had no choice but to employ 
the extraordinary facility and skill which Q. praises 
in him, in— 

“ Poising evermore the eyeglass, 
In the light sarcastic eye, 
Lest by chance some breezy nursemaid 
Pass without a tribute by.” 





“Bat,” Q. and others will remark, “other poets 
existed when Calverley flourished; Tennyson and 
Browning and Meredith were writing, and they let 
not the haunting shadow of the nursemaid drive 
them into comic verse.” This is most true, and it 
may serve to make us a little more precise in discuss- 
ing “what the author owes to his Age.” And, as 
Meredith's name has been mentioned, we will take 
him for a further illustration. 


What does Meredith owe to his Age? That the 
Prince Albert Memorial Times should have produced 
such a novelist—so realistic, and yet so poetical in 
essence—might at first sight lead some critics to 
generalise to the effect that a great writer, while 
making use of his Age, secretly sets it at defiance, 





and ultimately forces it to exhibit what is in him 
even more than it forces him to set forth what is in 
it. The question is of course a difficult one; but, 
taking Meredith’s case, let us call attention to what 
has been curiously little remarked on, viz., that it is 
to his Age that he owes his philosophy. What is 
the centre of his philosophy but a profound and 
noble interpretation of the Darwinian theory? It is 
the fashion nowadays to take for granted that all 
modern writers take their standpoint from the 
Darwinian point of view; but this is not so. Few 
writers have assimilated it—none so completely as 
Meredith. He has,consciously or unconsciously, probed 
and endlessly questioned human nature by its light, 
and where other men have drawn material facts from 
their examination, he, by his, unlike the divines, has 
rehabilitated spiritual truths. And this collision of 
his with the Darwinism of his Age has profoundly 
affected, and indeed partly destroyed, his poetical 
vein. The endless philosophical riddles that con- 
stantly tease and torment readers in his incompre- 
hensibly fine poems are surely the result of the 
constant struggle in him between the emotions and 
the understanding—a struggle which he is never 
tired of presenting in every light. Again, his mer- 
ciless examinations of feeling, and his recurring 
analysis of the semi-artificial, semi-natural aspects 
of man in relation to society, would they exist if 
Meredith had followed his bent towards literature 
in Richardson’s Age? No; assuredly not. His no- 
bility of thought, his wit, his spirit of romance, 
might have been as strong, or even stronger, and he 
would assuredly have gained by the loss of that 
surgical style of his which makes us see his charac- 
ters as real men and women it is true, but men and 
women with their nerves and mental tendons all 
exposed to view. Meredith, with his many gifts and 
his staying power, must have excelled as a writer in 
any Age; but could any but ours have given the 
particular philosophy which his genius has assimi- 
lated’ and reproduced in his imaginative work ? 


Now that the eighth paragraph in this Causerie 
has been reached, the danger of taking off a literary 
coat and trying to ascertain how it is made will 
show the least critical how much safer a proceeding 
it is to examine the garment when fitted on, and to 
adjust praise or blame accordingly. What the Age 
owes toits authors is obvious when a week may bring 
discoveries of new poets by the Scientific in these 
matters, or passages in the newspapers about the 
work of authors who have received Gladstonian 
postcards; but assuming that errors may be perpe- 
trated in Causeries—and we have precedents for this 
—let us, as Mr. Andrew Lang no doubt often says to 
himself in like case, go forward gaily and perpetrate 
a few more errors. 


What does Mr. Rudyard Kipling owe to his Age ? 
He who answers hastily answers wrong; but the 
correct answer, whatsoever it may be, will go far 
toward settling the worth of the writer in question. 
Mr. Kipling undoubtedly has had excellent oppor- 
tunities, but still more undoubtedly by his genius it 
is that he has made excellent use of them. To our 
mind he will represent better to posterity, far and 
away better than any of his contemporaries, the 
extraordinary movement of the Anglo-Saxon in this 
century towards the opening up of the earth. 
The movement will, nay must, pass away, the Saxon 
will be assimilated, or let us say digested, by the 
other races (who no doubt for a hundred years or so 
will find him a tough morsel), but the fate of the 
Roman will be his; he will reappear in half a dozen 
forms as different from himself as are the French, 
the Spaniards, and the Italians from their con- 
querors. But to whose pages will the historian and 


the general reader turn to get the picture, the vivid- 
est of all pictures, of this particular opening up? 
He is the Daily Telegraph, 


To Rudyard Kipling’s. 
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the Calcutta Englishman, the gazetteer, and the 
caricature all in one, but in artistic shape, living 
and actual as the wall-paintings of Pompeii. The 
curious taste of the emancipated English labourer 
for blood, dust, beer, and bad language, the 
extraordinary morality and sense of duty of the 
upper civilian classes, the immense virtues and still 
mightier limitations of our breed, will be fresh in his 
pages when Bluebooks, and the Daily Telegraph, and 
colonial newspapers, are too numerously preserved 
for anyone to take the trouble of choosing amongst 
them. To Rudyard Kipling all will go, all who seek 
to understand the English colonial movement. But 
what has this dissertation to do with the point from 
which we started? This—that Mr. Rudyard Kipling 
has had strength enough to assimilate his Age, and 
that he owes his strength to that nourishing food ; 
and this—that the writer who most faithfully repre- 
sents his Age commonly owes most to it; that the 
writer who seems to have little to do with it, often 
owes everything to it by the spirit of antagonism it 
raises in him; and finally, that no writers reflect 
their surroundings, and so in a sense their Age, more 
faithfully than those hosts of mediocrities who are 
responsible for the cartloads of fiction produced to- 
day. On this latter point we may enlarge in another 
Causerie. AUTOLYCUS. 








REVIEWS. 





A COLONIAL CONSTITUTION. 


Tue Government or Vicrorta. By Edward Jenks. London: 
Macmillan & Co. 


WO years ago the Colony of Victoria lost one of its 

ripest scholars and leading politicians inthe person 
of Dr. Hearn, the author of the “ Aryan Household.” 
For many years Dr. Hearn had filled with great suc- 
cess the Chair of Law in Melbourne University, and 
the Government selected as his successor Mr. Edward 
Jenks, who had just completed a distinguished career 
at Cambridge. Upon taking up the duties of his 
office, Mr. Jenks found that he was required to lec- 
ture on “public law,” a phrase used in recent times 
by writers on jurisprudence to denote what is gener- 
ally called Constitutional Law. But of this subject, 
as far as Victoria was concerned, Mr. Jenks tells us in 
the preface, with great frankness, he possessed no 
special knowledge—a fact that strikingly illustrates 
the narrow range of legal study at our old universi- 
ties. With characteristic promptness Mr. Jenks 
proceeded to collect the materials for a text-book, 
and the volume before us is the result. 

The first portion of the work is historical. A 
clear and concise account is given of the constitu- 
tional development of New South Wales and Victoria, 
these two Colonies not having been separated until 
1850. Special prominence is given to municipal 
institutions, inasmuch as Government has centred 
mainly round town life. 

It would be interesting to institute a comparison 
between the various theories that exist as to the 
relative order of the development of the early insti- 
tutions of a state with the actual order of events 
that have occurred in our Colonies. In Victoria the 
arbiter or judge chosen by the people came first, 
after him appeared the police magistrate appointed 
by the Central Government, the magistrate brought 
a policeman, and the community at once built a gaol. 

In the second part of the book the analytical 
method is adopted, and the existing form of govern- 
ment is surveyed in a way similar to that followed 
by Sir William Anson in his well-known treatise on 
the law and custom of the Constitution. Criticism 
of the institutions described is, with one important 
exception, carefully avoided. It would be unjust to 
make any complaint against the author on this 
ground: he is writing for students with the sole 
object of describing the Government as it is, and not 
as it might or ought to be. 





The most characteristic feature of the Upper 
House, or Legislative Council, lies in the fact that it is 
elected by the people, and not nominated by the 
Governor on the advice of his Ministers. The House 
is never dissolved, members holding their seats for 
six years, a certain number retiring from time to 
time by rotation but being eligible for re-election. 
Members must be thirty years of age and possess a 
freehold estate of the clear annual value of £100. 
They do not appear to be paid for their services. It 
would be interesting to know to what extent the 
Legislative Council is able to control the course of 
legislation. But there is evidence to show that a 
second House based on election tends to retain a 
larger share of legislative power than one nominated 
by the Crown or its representative. The electors to 
the Upper House fall into two classes. First, those 
qualified to vote through the possession of a 
property qualification of £10 a year in the case of 
freehold, and £25 a year in the case of leasehold and 
occupying tenancies. Secondly, those who vote in 
respect of an educational qualification, e.g., graduates 
of universities, lawyers, ministers, doctors, and 
schoolmasters. Even matriculation in the local 
university confers the franchise. The electors 
return forty-eight members distributed amongst 
fourteen provinces, of which six return four members 
each, and the remaining eight each send three. 

If we turn to the Lower House, we find that a 
residence for twelve months in the Colony is the 
principal franchise. But owners of freehold estates 
of the annual value of £5 and ratepayers enrolled in 
municipal districts are entitled to vote. Apparently a 
votermay havemorethan one qualification and vote in 
more than one district—a subject that occupied 
the attention of the last Parliament, and was one 
of the issues at the late general election. 

Asin England all voters, whether for the Upper or 
Lower House, have to be registered, but the registra- 
tion is not surrounded with the harassing checks 
that exist amongst us and deprive many thousand 
voters of the franchise. Each division has a salaried 
registrar, whose duties are to keep and publish rolls 
of the persons entitled to vote and to issue to any 
elector a certificate of his right. No residence in a 
division is required, twelve months’ residence in the 
colony is sufficient, and hence a right to vote can 
be easily transferred from one division to another. 
The Petty Sessions sits as a Revision Court twice a 
year—in February and August—and the roll as 
settled by the Court becomes the electoral roll until 
the next revision. 

It is to be regretted that Mr. Jenks has not given 
a special chapter to the legal limitations to the 
powers of the Victorian Legislature. The reader 
will find the subject referred to here and there, but 
in such a way as to leave rather a confused impres- 
sion on the mind. 

A careful comparison of the various statutes 
relating to the subject shows that the legislative 
powers of the Colony are limited in five ways. (1) 
The Crown may direct the Governor to reserve 
any Bill for the signification of Her Majesty's 
pleasure thereon. It appears from the permanent 
instructions that the Governor is always directed 
to reserve Bills relating to the following :—The 
Royal prerogative, the discipline of military or 
naval forces, matters inconsistent with treaty ob- 
ligations, differential duties, currency, divorce, 
grants to the Governor, or the rights and property 
of British subjects not residing in the Colony. (2) 
The Crown may veto any Bill assented to by the 
Governor within two years after such Bill has been 
received by a Secretary of State. (3) Duties cannot 
be imposed on any supplies imported into the 
Colony for the use of Her Majesty's forces. (4) 
Duties cannot be imposed at variance with any 
treaty. (5) Any Colonial law repugnant to an Act 
of Parliament is void to the extent of the re- 
pugnancy. This last limitation is merely the 
recognition of the principle that the power of the 
Imperial Parliament to enact laws for the whole 
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Empire is not legally affected by the grant of 
legislative powers to any part of the Queen’s 
dominions. 

Mr. Jenks thinks that party government is 
breaking down in the Colony for the reason that the 
great political questions that are still to the front 
in English politics have long ago been settled in 
Australia, with the result that now “there are no 
political parties in Victoria.” It is true that the 
relation of capital to labour is a leading question of 
the day, but we are told that this is not likely to 
form a basis for party government, inasmuch as the 
Legislative Council is the organ of capital, whilst the 
Legislative Assembly is the mouthpiece of labour. 
Add to this that there is a want of cohesion amongst 
the Colonists, that the binding force of political 
tradition is weak, and that the democracy has a 
deep-seated jealousy of paid officials, and we have 
apparently a strong argument against the continu- 
ance of party government. But is not Mr. Jenks 
assuming that a condition of things will be per- 
manent which is but a passing phase of Colonial life? 
The want of cohesion amongst a shifting population 
and the disrespect for political traditions are naturally 
incident to every new country. The time will surely 
come when the Colony will possess a large settled 
population with the same instincts in favour of 
home life and the same veneration for their place of 
birth as we find at home. The want of a burning 
political question on which parties may divide is a 
more serious argument, but with the political history 
of the United States before us it would be rash to 
predict that burning questions will not arise. We 
expect that the Cabinet system will still continue, 
though probably there will tend to be a change of 
Ministry at every election. 

It yet remains to be seen how far the federation 
of the Colonies will transfer the arena of party 
fights from the local to the central legislature. 

There are many points on which a student of 
politics would like to have further information, but 
we must feel grateful to Mr. Jenks for his interesting 
volume. 


GENERAL ROBERT CRAUFURD. 


GeneraL Cravrvrp anp His Licut Drvisiox. By the Rev. Alexan- 
der H. Craufurd, M.A. London: Griffith, Farran, Okeden, 
and Welsh. 

No life of the commander of the famous light division 
has yet been written, and Mr. Craufurd’s memoir of 
his grandfather's career is a welcome addition to 
military biography. His qualifications for the task 
are evident, and it is to be regretted that he has not 
given us a more. complete history of the man whose 
genius for war has traced a lasting record upon the 
annals of the British army. 

Among many illustrious names, Scotland has pro- 
duced few better soldiers than the General to whom 
Wellington wrote: “Since you have joined the 
army, I have always wished that you should com- 
mand our outposts.” The Peninsular war possesses 
an undying fascination. From first to last the pro- 
ceedings were characteristically British. No states- 
man appears in the least to have grasped the issues, 
or understood the needs of the army which Wel- 
lington had literally to create. The defence of 
Spain and Portugal had been undertaken; it must 
somehow be carried through. And while deficient 
in every respect, save in leadership and in fighting 
power, this army gained surprising victories, which 
at length triumphantly carried it forward into 
the heart of France. In this great drama, the light 
division, trained into a splendid weapon of war by 
Robert Cranfurd, played a glorious part. The early 
career of Wellington's future commander of out- 
posts was varied and eventful. As a young captain 
of nineteen he studied tactics under Frederick the 
Great at Potsdam manceuvres nine years before 
Valmy. In 1790-2 he served under Cornwallis 
against Tippoo Sultan, and later under Lake in 
Ireland against Humbert’s abortive invasion. In the 





following year he was present with the Austrians 
in Switzerland, and afterwards took part as a staff 
officer in the Duke of York’s ill-starred expedition 
to Holland. Raised to the command of more than 
4,000 men by Mr. Windham in 1805, a wider field 
seemed to have opened before him; but the plans 
were changed, and at Buenos Ayres, in 1806, the 
imbecility of the notorious General Whitelock 
brought unmerited disgrace upon the force, and 
embittered the mind of the young brigadier. 

In 1808 Craufurd sailed for the Peninsula with 
the troops intended to reinforce Sir J. Moore, and 
after difficulties arising from the red tape by which 
all military affairs seem to be inevitably hampered, 
he secured the command of the light division. 
During the cruel sufferings of the retreat on 
Corunna the sterling nature of the man showed 
itself unmistakably. Sternly severe in his punish- 
ments, he yet made himself understood by the men, 
whose safety, throughout the terrible march, was 
his first object. ‘“ No man,” wrote Rifleman Harris, 
“but one formed of stuff like General Craufurd could 
have saved the brigade from perishing altogether.” 
The later deeds of the light division have been 
told in the brilliant language of Napier, who, if not 
always just to the memory of Craufurd, abundantly 
attests his superlative qualities as a commander of 
outposts, and, on the field of Busaco at least, shows 
him to have been a great tactician. At the head of 
the storming party of his light division Craufurd 
fell gloriously in the breach of Ciudad Rodrigo, 
leaving a memory of which the British army may 
well be proud. 

Mr. Craufurd has inherited the special regard of 
the private soldier which characterised the General, 
who seems never to have been thoroughly under- 
stood by the officer class. His own sympathies are 
broad, and he rightly dwells upon the power which 
commanders too often neglect. It is not too much 
to say that “if our present officers would learn of 
that noblest of all our leaders (Moore), we should 
hear no more of mutinous conduct in our regiments.” 


MAHAFFY’S PROBLEMS IN GREEK HISTORY. 


Prostems ty Greex History. By J. P. Mahaffy, M.A., D.D-. 
London: Macmillan & Co. 


WHEN Professor Mahaffy wrote an Aristotelian trea- 
tise on the Art of Conversation, he certainly “ dared 
a deed of daring had been perilled but by few.” But 
he was justified by his works: he evidently under- 
stands the principles on which the art of pleasant 
talking is grounded. It is that which gives his 
books part of their charm. Of all learned writers 
of the present day he stands first in the curious 
power of detaining a reader, as it were, by the 
button-hole. He is not a stylist; he is not so 
eloquent nor so accurate nor so humorous as some 
other scholars, but he is the most readable of all. 
One of the penalties he pays for this easy conver- 
sational grace is that he almost never proves a point. 
He suggests, he makes probable, he persuades; but 
full proof is just too laborious for him. In the book 
now before us it is striking how often we find sen- 
tences of the form: “I repeat these facts, which I 
had urged long ago, from the recent summary of 
Busolt ;” or, “Iam glad to see that So-and-so now 
agrees with what I said in such and such a year;” 
the fact mostly being that Mr. Mahaffy, with his 
very remarkable gifts of historical imagination and 
insight, has quite often anticipated the results of 
recent research ; but the power of Darwin was not 
his, he could not wait to make sure. Another defect 
to which his conversational manner leads him is a 
tendency to repeat a point which strikes him, 
whether it needs repetition or not. For instance, he 
gives us two accounts of a bad slip of E. Curtius 
(pp. 59 and 225), and more than two little dissertations 
on the credulity of sceptics. 

The plan of this book is to treat certain special 
problems of Greek history, mostly disconnected, 
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about which the author feels he has news to tell. 
The news is partly original, e.g., the important and 
convincing chapter on the Olympian register. 
Partly, and indeed chiefly, it consists in what is 
hardly less interesting, the criticism of the views of 
divers historians, new and old, from Gillies and 
Mitford, both dating a century back, to Holm and 
the second edition of Busolt, which is not yet pub- 
lished. Mr, Mahaffy always contrives to know 
something intimate and subtle about foreign books 
yet unborn. The first chapter gives a fascinating 
description of the earlier historians, and the author 
more or less displays his own hand in dealing with 
the political bias of Mitford and of Grote. He 
declares with a healthy boldness that he means to 
use history for guidance in politics; that he is not a 
bit afraid of drawing modern parallels. Accordingly 
we find as the book wears on that the opposition of 
Demosthenes to Macedon was like the heroic resist- 
ance of a few Irish landlords to the National League, 
the indifference of Demosthenes’ contemporaries like 
the unfortunate weakness which is now inducing so 
many people in Ireland, who ought to know better, 
to accept the advance of Home Rule. We find that 
aged statesmen are a terrible danger to politics ; that 
in the second century B.c. Greece was divided 
between the party in favour of union with Rome 
and the “ Nationalists,” some of whom became even 
“Separatists”; that these Separatists were very 
tyrannous, and would not allow their Ulsters to 
separate from them. On the other hand, there are 
many remarks worthy of serious note in Mr. 
Mahaffy’s political parallels. He is very suggestive 
in treating of Greek education, and the far higher 
conception they had of the duties of the State; and 
his account of his hero Alexander is full of freshness 
and clear thinking. On the whole it is interesting 
to observe how a Unionist who is drifting fast before 
the wind to Toryism has a latent fire of Liberal en- 
thusiasm kept alight in despite of himself, albeit in a 
disguised form, by the study of the most liberal nation 
that ever existed. 

We have many of Professor Mahaffy’s old points 
and paradoxes. Herodotus is the philosophical his- 
torian; Thucydides the mere stylist, though he is 
not much even at that. Xenophon, whom we all 
took for a strong, keen soldier, writing down with 
difficulty experiences too thrilling to be spoilt by 
any poverty of style, is really a mere littérateur, 
a mercenary soldier who could not find employment 
because he was only strong with the pen. Demos- 
thenes is a person of little principle: he saw the im- 
portance of the Macedonian Question, and he only 
took an average number of bribes; but he was a 
thorough-paced, unscrupulous specia!-pleader, with— 
what next, O shade of Aeschines ?—a highly artificial 
style! Paradoxes we must call these views in the 
mass; but there is not one of them unsupported by 
solid and serious reasoning as well as ingenuity. 

One of the most interesting things in the book is 
the discussion on pp. 201 et seq. on the influence of 
Greece upon our religion at the present time. In 
a few pages the author demolishes the view which 
has been a common-place since Renan, that our re- 
ligion is entirely Semitic. He shows in brief outline 
what is well worth the most elaborate study, how 
the Christianity of the early Church is built up in 
many of its very highest parts by the philosophy 
of the Stoic, the Neo-Platonist, and, what is more, 
the Cynic and the Epicurean. 


LEGEND AND RACE. 


Erunotocy 1x Forxtore. By George Laurence Gomme, F.S.A. 
(Modern Science Series.) London: Kegan Paul. 
IN this little volume Mr. Gomme endeavours to show 
that the study of folklore may usefully serve as a 
guide to the ethnologist, because differences of 
custom or ritual are correlated to distinctions of race. 
In folklore, he argues, there can be found a large 
residuum of savage customs; “all evidence goes to 








prove that the peasantry have inherited rude and 
irrational practices from savage predecessors” ; and 
these practices, though overlaid by the higher 
culture, still survive tenaciously. What is the 
secret of this vitality during the ages that have 
passed since a population—like that of the British 
Islands, for instance—was actually in the savage 
state? It is to be discovered, says our author, in 
the fact that the forces which have kept these queer 
customs alive are to a very great extent identical 
with race. He shows, by way of corroboration, that 
in India certain barbarous rites belong mainly to 
the aboriginal tribes; and he argues that where 
English folklore points to the existence at some 
earlier time of similar rites in England, we may 
safely conclude from such evidence that we are upon 
the track of an aboriginal or primitive racial element 
among our own peasantry. 

This theory is illustrated—as is usual among pro- 
fessors of folklore—by a number of curious and re- 
markable examples of the similarity of certain 
beliefs and stories belonging to very different ages 
and races. Some of these appear, in fact, to be 
ubiquitous ; they are to be found by contemporary 
travellers among savage tribes, and by antiquarians 
in the unswept corners of highly civilised countries. 
Well-worship, for instance, is classed as a primitive 
belief; it exists all over the world, and is found 
closely connected with the still more widespread 
practice of tying rags to bushes. Assuming this to 
be the relic of a non-Aryan cult, and observing that 
where it prevails megalithic monuments are found, 
Mr. Gomme detects in these things the traces of a 
pre-Aryan people, and an argument in favour of a 
megalithic date for well-worship and rag offerings. 
In like manner, stone-worship, demon-worship, and 
modern witchcraft are classified as belonging by 
descent or survival to non-Aryan beliefs, yet these 
superstitions are still rife among an Aryan peasantry. 
The inference is that the land must have been once 
peopled by the primitive folk among whom such be- 
liefs originated. By this process our author under- 
takes to elicit new and valuable data for indicating 
hitherto unsuspected differences of race. Weare thus 
led on to examine the “ Ethnic Genealogy of Folk- 
lore’ ; since the descent of some queer notion, village 
custom, or grotesque legend, can often be traced 
backward to a savage rite, and where this can be 
done we have at once the sign of an ethnical variety. 
From this point of view folklore, as we understand 
Mr. Gomme, can be so handled as to throw much 
fresh light on ethnic problems, and greatly to assist 
the researches of scholarship. 

We must confess to uneasy doubts as to the 
validity of this process, and as to the importance 
of our author's conclusions. That the rude cus- 
toms and unintelligible beliefs among the peasantry 
of a civilised country are often derived from the 
antique superstitions of earlier races who may have 
been displaced or absorbed, is of course perfectly 
well known. Where the stratification of races is 
still partly visible, as in India, the precise connec- 
tion, the transitional forms, can frequeutly be traced. 
But even in India the ethnic distinctions are by 
no means clear; the lines that separate Aryan 
from non-Aryan cannot always be drawn with cer- 
tainty, even when the two races are there before our 
eyes in the same country. Nor does difference of 
belief or worship coincide or fit in with distinctions 
of ethnic origin. It does not at all follow, even 
in India, that the rough and barbarous customs 
of the people are derived from the lowest ethnologie 
strata; still less can it be argued that custom or 
ritual supplies any sure evidence of race. When we 
look to those parts of the civilised world where the 
various tribes, clans, and immigrations from other 
lands have long ago been amalgamated into one 
nationality, where there has been incessant crossing 
of blood, where social conditions and the changes 
and chances of the world’s history have depressed 
certain classes and raised others, where poverty, 
ignorance, and misery may have engendered all kinds 
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of wild fancies and rude worships—in such countries 
the attempt to distinguish the aboriginal elements 
in peasant folk-lore must be in the highest degree 
precarious and conjectural. Mr. Gomme hardly 
seems to realise the extent to which such beliefs and 
practices are dependent on mental states which may 
be the outcome of mere social degradation, of an 
isolated life, or of some great widespreading calamity 
quite as much as of contact with wild tribes or with 
an anterior and lower civilisation. Nor does he take 
into account the fact that a higher belief may be so 
debased as to gain currency among a lower race, or 
that the traditions of rural folk are constantly 
coloured by grotesque transformations of genuine 
history or superior religions. When he declares that 
“no known factor in the records of history can be 
pointed to as the origin of the practices, beliefs, and 
traditions of the peasantry,” he assumes much too 
broadly and positively an exceedingly disputable 
position. In short, he does not, we think, sufficiently 
recognise the multifarious and entangled origins of 
folklore, and the consequent impossibility of deter- 
mining, because a strong likeness may exist between 
a queer village custom and the rite of some bar- 
barous tribe, that the two practices are genea- 
logically connected. There are abundant instances 
of odd and fantastic stories and practices from which 
no such descent can reasonably be claimed, and 
which need no other explanation than the rambling 
fancy of credulous folk or the natural bent of simple 
superstition. 

We think, therefore, that Mr. Gomme’s theory is 
not proven, because it is incapable of proof. But the 
idea is ingenious, it is worked out with much know- 
ledge and skill, and it has suggested a book which is 
well worth reading on its merits as an interesting 
contribution to the literature of folklore. 





OLD TOURAINE. 


O.tp Tovrarve: The Life and History of the Famous Chateau of 
France. By T. A. Cook. London: Percival & Co. ‘ 


THESE are valuable and fascinating and handy 
volumes, with well-chosen, faithful and pleasant 
pictures; and no one who can read English should 


ever again go without them to that valley of the 


Loire which is so full of history and romance. And 
everyone who has been there should have this work 
—for it is an able work, too—in his library. 

The Plantagenets have lived and died here, the Black Prince has 
fought up and down the river, Sir Walter Raleigh served his first 
campaign here with the Protestants, even King Arthur has been 
heard of at Amboise. Here are scenes that ‘Turner has painted, 
where Landor and Wordsworth have watched the setting sun; here 
in the heart of France there seems a special interest for the English- 
man, in this royal river flowing past Fontevrault to the sea, 


Knowing the ground well, the reviewer said to 
himself, as he read: “ Of course Rabelais and Balzac 
will be mentioned, but will the author speak of le Lys 
dans la Vallée and of Eugénie Grandet?” And he does. 
“ Will he care to mention the Contes Drolatiques?” 
He does, but not at Azay-le-Rideau. Dumas also, of 
course ; but we were a little unready for the brief 
allusion contained in “ Raoul,” tout court, at Blois; 
and the notion of assigning labyrinthic Chambord 
with its thirteen great, and endless minor, staircases, 
and its 400 rooms, to Baron “ Porthos” de Bracieux 
de Pierrefonds is worthy of Dumas himself. We were 
glad, too, to see Mr. Cook recognising the consider- 
able historical fidelity of Dumas (perhaps of Maquet’s 
devilling, rather), which contrasts so forcibly with 
the unveracious Hugo. Thus light literature is as 
prominent as historical side-lights and biographical 
gossip in these most idling pages; but George Sand 
was the name, not Georges; and Mr. Cook is clearly 
not an irreclaimable Villonist, or he would not ask 
us to believe that that strange and shady slight 
personage held a position at court at Blois “until 
1465,” or at any time whatever; or that he wrote 
“le Dit de la naissance Marie”; or that he congratu- 
lated Charles d'Orléans on the birth of Louis XII; 





or that he “came and played chess with the old 
duke.” That was not precisely what “eschec!” meant 
in Master Villon’s rogue’s jargon. 

Then one wondered whether Mr. Cook would call 
Francois I" “leroy Cognacais.” He does not, though 
he twice says what is nearly equivalent. But it 
seems in so complete a book a considerable omission 
—at least to anyone who has carefully patrolled the 
anciently strong position of Amboise—that he never 
mentions Viollet le Duc’s “ Histoire d’une Forteresse”’ ; 
though indeed Amboise was not its ground. The 
chapter on Loches is perhaps the best of all; and 
the idea that the section of a large shell suggested to 
the architect to reverse its volute in the staircase at 
Blois was an excellent discovery; but the architect 
might have had a naturally reversed shell directly to 
his hand and eye. Such conch, chank, or sankha 
shells are not unknown; they are called dakshindé- 
varta, right-twisted, and used to be worth their 
weight in gold, as holiest cosmic symbols, to the 
Hindtis. They now cost some four or tive pounds in 
India. 

What one chiefly misses in all these Touraine 
chateaux is the legend. It must be a racial question. 
Allis history, battle, murder and sudden death; or bio- 
graphy, and scabrous biography ; but the myths and 
legends which add sucha mysterious background to 
the castles of the Rhine are absent. Lusignan indeed, 
further south, and Coucy in the north-east, have 
their primary legends; but the Loire is merely 
human when it is not inhuman, and terribly so. 
And Mr. Cook has everywhere carefully brought out 
the stern fact that royal and noble family chAteaux 
are doomed as such in France. They fall empty, 
deserted and out of repair, into the hands of mortgage 
banks, like Chenonceaux, or of rich new men, like 
Langeais; or into ruins, like Chinon; the great 
Revolution has not yet completed its work. While 
reading Mr. Cook’s volumes we received (8th April, 
1892) the report of the Crédit Foncier, which had 
advanced £32,000 on Chenonceaux, and we looked to 
see if Mr. Cook had mentioned its re-sale for £40,000. 
He does mention even this small fact (ii. 182) but 
not the price. Thus even the guide-book matter is 
unusually uptodate. The remark that “only a 
Yorkshiréman can do justice to a breakfast in 
Touraine” called back one’s best sympathies; but 
why not put a name to the vin mousseux at Chenon- 
ceaux, and call it (Bismarck’s) Vouvray sec, and say 
that Rochecorbon is the best place to buy it, slightly 
liqueured or not, in the wood ? 





SHORT STORIES BY Q. 


I Saw Turee Suirs, anp Ornen Wrixter’s Tates. By Q., Author 
of “‘ The Splendid Spur,” “ Noughts and Crosses,” etc. London: 
Cassell & Co. 


Part of this volume is already known to readers of 
THE SPEAKER—the weird tale of the Haunted Mirror; 
but the principal tale, after which the volume is 
named, appeared elsewhere, and is worth com- 
menting on as being perhaps the most artfully 
planned and the most brilliantly executed of all 
Mr. Couch’s longer stories. Nowhere else has he 
succeeded so well in combining realistic humour and 
strong local colour with imaginative romance. Like 
the hornpipe danced by his fascinating stranger in 
Farmer Tresidder’s kitchen, it is excellent as an 
academic performance secundum artem, and as 
such deserves and repays critical study; while the 
personal gift, the inspiration, that transfigures and 
gives life to the art is alsothere. The tale begins 
with a proclamation of banns in a little Cornish 
church by the sea, and ends with a wedding. The 
actors in the little drama which is played between 
these events are placed vividly before us in the first 
chapter, clearly outlined on the stage of the quiet 
Corni-h parish. The everyday life of the parish and 
its more ordinary excitements are happily sketched 
in a few characteristic figures. Then we have a 
suggestion of the more extraordinary excitements 
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that diversify life in this quiet corner, the strange 
things that may come to them now and then out of the 
mistand storm of the great sea that connects them with 
the vast world beyond. The wreck of the first ship 
is most artfully used to convey this impression of 
a narrow life encompassed by the strangest possi- 
bilities. It and its rescued crew are passed formally 
out of the story, and we return for a moment to the 
beach and the wreckage to perfect our acquaintance 
with the homely folk till the second wreck comes out 
of the dark storm-tost sea. With the rescue of a 
stranger from this second wreck the romance of the 
story begins, and it is interwoven with the ordinary 
parish life in a succession of brilliant scenes, each 
admirably wrought in itself, and “racy” in the 
strictest sense, and each making a definite contribu- 
tion to the main action. The unity of the plot is 
perfect. The story is a veritable masterpiece. 
With the last chapter the quiet parish returns to 
its normal life: the stranger who had troubled its 
peace vanishes as strangely as he had come: and the 
bridegroom who had so nearly been robbed of his 
bride between banns and marriage is escorted home 
with her by his simple neighbours singing a Christ- 
mas carol. It is characteristic of the author's genial 
optimism that the course of true love in his story is 
not crossed in vain; the trouble is bitter and hard 
to bear, but it makes a man and a hero out of an 
ordinary country lover, and transforms a wavering 
coquette into a loyal and steadfast wife. We have 
dwelt upon the skeleton of the story because this 
largeness of design and depth of intention, in- 
dispensable qualities of all really great work in 
fiction as well as in poetry, form one of Q.’s dis- 
tinctions among contemporary novelists. That the 
execution is brilliant our readers do not need to be 
told. in some of the scenes, notably the Choir 
Gallery, the Wreck, Farmer Tresidder’s “ courant,” 
and the interior of the “ Jolly Pilchards,” Q. is at his 
very best. The hero belongs to the choir, so that 
we are naturally much in the company of the church 
musicianers ; and his sketches of these worthies, with 
the curious mixture of liturgical language in their 
diction, must be ranked among the happiest of his 
studies of Cornish oddities. Among these homely 
folk the fantastic conduct of the rescued stranger, a 
most capricious mixture of devilry and generosity, 
stands out in bold relief: his ways are not as the 
ways of ordinary mortals, and are manifestly not 
meant to be; he comes out of the sea and returns to 
it only half-explained, a man of mystery, an enigma, 
consistent only in his caprices. 





FICTION. 


1, Tae Wrecker. By Robert Louis Stevenson and Lloyd Osbourne. 
London : Cassell & Co. 

2. Apventures or A Farm Reset. By Matt Crim. London: Chatto 
& Windus. 

3. A Woman or Suawmut. By Edmund James Carpenter. London : 
Osgood, Mclivaine & Co. 


“ THe WRECKER” leaves a reader with the impression 
that Mr. Stevenson has all the gifts. A sketch of 
the bare plot of his novel would be enough to show 
how well he can invent and construct; full of inci- 
dent, full of surprises, it is a story that would have 
been interesting in the hands of a lesser novelist. 
The student-life of Paris, the wild race for dollars, 
the thousand speculations of the hero’s friend 
Pinkerton, and finally the secret of the wreck, pro- 
vide materials out of which even a man of average 
ability might have made something. It is difficult 
to show in a review how strong the fascination of 
this story becomes in the hands of Mr. Stevenson. 
Invention and construction alone are enough for 
your bundle of adventures, but Mr. Stevenson gives 
us actors as well as action, and his actors are human 
beings. It would be impossible to sum one of them 
up in the space that a review could spare them. 
Loudon Dodd, who tells the story, Jim Pinkerton, 
his friend, Nares and Carthew, are fresh people full 








of individuality, happily added to our acquaintance 
by the grace of literature. We may not like Bellairs, 
but we would not have missed him; we would not 
have missed one person or one page that this story 
has given us. It would be idle to say more of Mr. 
Stevenson’s style than that it is an exquisitely clear 
medium, through which the somewhat complex indi- 
viduality of the writer shines brilliantly. The 
naiveté of a child, the high spirits of a school- 
boy, the tenderness of a woman, the mixture 
of geniality and cynicism and knowledge that 
mark the man of the world—all seem to enter 
into that individuality, and all are fascinating. 
It is difficult to know what to quote from this book. 
The prefatory chapter is full of the dialogue that 
men might really use when they were together, and 
it is just this dialogue which hardly any novelists 
seem to be able to write. It gives a hint of what 
the subject of the story will be. Loudon Dodd is 
asked if he had ever smuggled opium. He had, he 
owns, and there was money in it ; he had also bought 
a wreck, and explains that it was a peculiar kind of 
wreck. He does not recommend that branch of 
industry. 

“ Ever try the blackmail?” inquired Havens. 

“ Simple as you see me sitting here!” responded Dodd. 

** Good business ? ” 

** Well, I’m not a lucky man, you see,’ 
“ Tt ought to have been good,” 

** You had a secret ?” asked the Glasgow man. 

“ As big as the State of Texas.” 

* And the other man was rich ?”’ 

‘* He wasn’t exactly Jay Gould, but I guess he could buy these 
islands if he wanted.” 

“Why, what was wrong, then? Couldn’t you get hands on him ?” 

‘* Tt took time, but I had him cornered at last ; and then val 

** What then?” 

“The speculation turned bottom up. I became the man’s bosom 
friend.” 

“ The deuce you did!” 


* returned the stranger. 





The novel which follows is Dodd's story as he 
subsequently wrote it out. The chapter headed 
“ Roussillon Wine” cries aloud for quotation. Rous- 
sillon is a dangerous and deceptive wine, and it over- 
came Loudon Dodd. There is a chapter in one of 
George Meredith’s novels which is equally brilliant 
in description of the same subject; you may be 
squeamish enough to object to the subject, but it 
would be idle to deny the humour in either chapter. 
Equally good is the description of “ Pinkerton’s Heb- 
domadary Picnics.” But our space is limited, and 
we have two other books to notice briefly. 

Most novels would lose by comparison with “ The 
Wrecker,” but “ Adventures of a Fair Rebel” is 
really unusually thin, weak, and conventional. Its 
heroine is in love with the hero. She sees him on 
affectionate terms with another girl, and she finds 
out, after a considerable lapse of time, that the other 
girl is really the hero’s sister, and that everything is 
for the best in the best of worlds. This is an inci- 
dent which we have read too often. We sincerely 
hope that we shall never read it again. The rest of 
the story includes a little fighting and sick-nursing, 
a curious theatrical company, and a negro of the 
habitual faithfulness that always characterises the 
negroes of fiction. But the story has no reality or 
interest about it; it is not offensive or in bad taste, 
but it is dull, unconvincing, and inartistic. 

“A Woman of Shawmut” is “A Romance of 
Colonial Times,” and its interest for a reader must 
depend partly upon his interest in the subject. It is 
partly historical, and from a copious appendix we 
find that the author has had recourse to such 
portentous publications as “ Records of the Colony 
of Massachusetts Bay in New England,” or the 
“Second Report of Boston Record Commissioners.” 
The story is concerned with a woman who was to 
have married the hero, but preferred to marry the 
hero’s master. Regarded as fiction, it is cold and 
unattractive; but, as history, it may possibly have 
interest on the other side of the water. It is 
dedicated, somewhat effusively, to Mr. W. D. 
Howells, whom the author accuses of encourage- 
ment. 
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FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


Srr Tuomas Browne's “ Religio Medici,” though one of the 
most carefally edited, has not been one of the most popular of 
“The Golden Treasury Series.” No doubt this is due, in part, 
to the mystical tinge which pervades the moralisings of a man 
who has been finely called the “ laureate of the King of Terrors” ; 
bat this scholarly edition of an English classic certainly deserves 
to be more widely known. Dr. Greenhill writes with jadgment 
and good taste concerning not only Sir Thomas Browne, but 
former editors of his most famous book. The portrait, which 
forms the vignette to this volume, is an exquisite engraving by 
the late C. H. Jeens from the well-known painting which adorns 
the walls of the Royal College of Physicians. This cheap re- 
issue of such a book ought to prove welcome to all who appreciate 
one of the most distinguished and characteristic prose-writers of 
the seventeenth century. 

We have just received a copy of Mr. Frederick Wicks’ clear 
and simple exposition of the way in which the laws of England 
are made and administered. This modest political manual on 
“The British Constitution and Government” has now reached a 
fifth edition, and it may be commended as a book which gives 
in small compass an intelligible account of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure and a wide array of illustrative facts. 

Tempted, probably, by the favourable reception which was 
given to her “ Forty Thousand Miles over Land and Water,” 
Mrs. Howard Vincent has just published a companion book of 
travel, in which she gives a lively account of her experiences 
during a journey which extended “From Newfoundland to 
Cochin China.” Just now, when we have all been startled by 
the tidings of the terrible calamity which has befallen the chief 
city of the premier Colony of England, it is ape to read the 
following words :—‘ Thrice already destroyed by fire, St. John’s, 
Newfoundland, now takes all human precautions.” The popula- 
tion of Newfoundland amounts to about two hundred thousand, 
and of this number twenty-eight thousand live at St. John’s. 
The interior of the island is sparsely occupied, for the 
majority of the people dwell in the little fishing villages 
which are jotted along the coast. At best it is but a dwindling 
population, and the fishermen—who form a great part of it 
—are, in the majority of instances, miserably pocr. New- 
foundland has its own grievance — the much-vexed Fishery 
Question. “The life of the codfish and the lobster is the life 
of the Newfoundlanders, and to lessen their catch of fish is to 
lower proportionately their already low standard of living.” 
Mrs. Howard Vincent declares that the people feel deeply the 
apparent want of sympathy displayed in official circles in 
England in the invasion of the fishery grounds by the French ; 
anf she hints that it is diffieult for anyone to understand the 
vital interests involved in this dispute to the islanders without a 
personal visit to the scene of their labours. Free education has 
done much for the island, and that which is perhaps most needed 
now is capital for the development of the mineral wealth of the 
soil. The journey across the American Continent has been often 
described, and there is nothing remarkable in these days in a 
visit to Winnipeg, Brandon, Calgary, or even the Canadian 
Rockies and the Selkirks. The Canadian Pacifie Railway—- 
with its three thousand lines of iron road—is rapidly opening up 
the country, and all that the Dominion really needs now is 
money and population. Aftera brief sojourn in British Columbia, 
Mrs. Howard Vincent sailed from Vancouver to Yokohama, 
and the best part of her book—in the two senses of the word—is 
devoted to recollections of travel in the Land of the Rising Sun. 
Tokio, with its quaint, brown-eaved houses, curious dragon- 
shaped trees, Imperial Palace and Buddhist shrines, picturesque 
strects, casts its old-world spell over the travellers, though even 
there, in these progressive days, the electrie light, to say nothing 
of railways and telephones, has already established itself. The 
Japanese are prepared to take enes trom all quarters, and if imi- 
tation is the sincerest form of flattery, there is seareely a nation 
in Europe which cannot claim the compliment. Germany, for 
instance, suggested the Constitution, England the railway 
system, France the organisation of the army: the etiquette of 
the Court is based on that of St. James's, but so far as the 
preparation of dainty dishes is concerned the Japanese are 


*Str THowas Browne's ‘‘ Reticio Mepict.”” Edited by W. A. Green- 
hill, M.D. “Golden Treasury Series." Portrait. London: Macmillan 
&Co, A New Work. 12mo. (2s, 6d.) 

Tue Bririsa Constitution anp GoverNMENT. By Frederick Wicks. 
Fifth Edition. London and Sydney: Eden, Remington & Co. 
Crown 8vo. (ls.) 

NEWFOUNDLAND To Cocnrn Cura, by the Golden Wave, New 
Nippon, and the Forbidden City. By Mrs. Howard Vincent, 
author of ‘* Forty Thousand Miles over Land and Water.’’ Illus- 


trated. Loudon: Sampson Low, Marston & Co. Crown 8vo. 
(7s. 6d.) 
Tats Do. Six Essays in Practice. By R. F. Horton, M.A. London: 


James Clarke & Co., 13 and 14, Fleet Street, Crown 8vo. 

From Puxca ro Papasan AraM: or, THovents By a RAMBLING 
Patosoruer. By Alfred T. Story. London: Elliot Stock. 12mo. 

How To pe Marerep ty att Ways ayp EverywHere. By Thomas 
Moore, M.A. London: Griffith, Farran, Okeden & Welsh. Crown 
8vo. (is.) Paper covers. 

Lawrut Wepiock: on, How suatt I Maxe Sure or a Leca. 
Marriace?’ By Two Barristers. London, Paris and Melbourne: 
Cassell & Co. 18mo. (2s.) Cloth, limp. 





shrewd enough to see that they manage such things better in 
France. There is a pleasant description in these pages of 
Osaka, a city which is sometimes called, and not without reason, 
the Venice of Japan. Over the rest of the narrative we cannot 
linger, but the reader may gather a clear and attractive picture 
of cities like Peking and Saigon, with its boulevards and cafés, 
“ where pale-faced Doenstanes sip absinthe,” and try to imagine 
themselves in Paris. Happily, Mrs. Vincent passes lightly 
over, in every instance, the weeks which she spent at sea, and 
accordingly we find ourselves brought back from Shanghai to 
London in something like a couple of pages. Trade as well as 
travel is represented in the book, for Colonel Howard Vincent 
contributes an appendix which is crowned with facts and figures 
obtained on the spot concerning our mercantile interests in the 
East. 

The relation of Christianity to the home, business, public 
affairs, amusement, literature, and art, may be said to form the 
burden of the admirable little book which bears the title ‘* This 
Do.” Amongst the scholarly young preachers of Nonconformity, 
Mr. Horton, of Hampstead, has won for himself, by moral 
courage, sympathy, and a certain largeness of spiritual vision, an 
honourable and assured place. He is certainly the best-known, 
and perhaps the most able, of Dr. Fairbairn’s students, and in th> 
grip and glow of his pulpit utterances it is not difficult to trace 
the influence of a magnetic personality which is rapidly making 
Mansfield College, Oxford, a true School of the Prophets. Mr. 
Horton is a preacher who is intensely alive to the temper of his 
times, and he has a practical and manly way of addressing him- 
self—without any needless beating about the bush—to those 
great questions of conduct and conscience which are bound up 
with every man’s position in this restless, questioning, modern 
world. There is a sweet reasonableness about these vigorous 
and persuasive addresses which is very attractive, and yet no one 
ean read the book without feeling that the preacher speaks with 
the authority of a man who has not merely thought for himself, 
but fought his way to his own conclusions. 

“From Punch to Padan Aram” is hardly a title which 
explains itself, yet Mr. Alfred Story makes it do duty for a 
group of essays—seventeen in number, with a poem thrown in 
by way of variety—which touch life in many points and in many 
moods. Outspoken and manly, there is a certain rough vigour 
of expression about them, a good deal of quiet and, in the main, 
oui observation, a dash of humour, onl sometimes a lack of 
good taste. On the whole, ia spite of the freshness of its style, 
the book is rather disappointing, and the author’s reliance on 
cheap anecdote becomes in the end somewha! exasperating ; and 
if some of his reflections are wise, there are not a few which 
impress us—otherwise. At the same time, it is possible to for- 
give a man with a big heart a good deal. 

The man or maid who is perplexed about the practical work- 
ing of the Marriage Laws may at the present moment—for the 
modest sum of one shilling apiece—obtain th» aid of a clergy- 
man and a brace of barristers. The clergyman in question, 
“late Surrogate in the Diocese of Canterbury,” has written a 
book with a catchpenny title, “ How to be Married in All Ways 
and Everywhere,” and “ two barristers’’ have made themselves 
responsible for a brief manual on “ Lawful Wedlock.” On the 
whole, we are inclined to think that the clergyman’s book is the 
better of the two, though there is very little to choose between 
them. In each ease a brief and clear summary of the law is 
given, and the marriage of British subjects abroad is also dis- 
cussed in the light of legal requirements of other nations. The 
religious aspects of marriage are naturally thrown into relief in 
the first book, whilst the lawyers likewise magnify their own 
ealling with chapters on breach of promise, and on the Married 
Woman’s Property Act. Oddly enough, in both books there duly 
figuresa table of fees. Even stern parents and lynx-eyed guardians 
might do worse—on prudential grounds, of course—than keep 
themselves well informed on a subject which through the caprice 
of others may at any moment be forced upon their attention. 
Yet the majority of those who aro likely to consult these handy 
and reliable manuals are sure to be persons of a less prosaic 
mood, and they will find themselves confronted not by love but 
laws. 
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